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The colourful Kashi Bazaar-trading centre since the 7th century 

Tourists flock to the 
ancient silk road 


The forbidding western region of China, crossed by explorer Marco Polo 700 
years ago, slowly is being hauled out of its medieval tlmelock. The ancient Silk 
Road from east to west has been opened to international traffic, boosting trade 
and the tourist Industry. 


By Wang XI 

Special to The Star 

BEIJING — The ancient Silk Road 
used by 13th century explorer 
Marco Polo during his Journey 
from Europe Into the central plains 
of China has been reopened under 
the modernization drive, and tour- 
ists are pouring in. 

The route, linking eastern China 
with West Asia and the Middie 
East, was pioneered more than 
2,000 years ago by envoys of the 
Han Dynasty sent to explore the 
Isolated western regions which to- 
day: make up Xinjiang province. 
The early, explorers were followed 
by merchants from the east, who 
took their camel caravans through 
some of .the most inhospitable 
oountry In the world to trade In 
what Is now Pakistan. 

They trekked over mountains 
and through burning desert sands 
where man and beast struggled to 
stay alive in temperatures of. more 
then 47 degrees .Centigrade. 
Many travellers were carried to 
their deaths when the mountain 
snows melted and sent flood 
water pouring Ip to the valleys be- 
low, ; 

Today, camel trains have been 
replaced .by automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles and pedal cycles as 
.20th century traders and tourists 


travel the Slno-Pakistan highway 
which links Kashi In Xinjiang's 
southwestern corner with Rawal- 
pindi in north-east Pakistan. The 
road soars through the Kunjirap 
pass, whose name in Urdu means 
"bloody valley.” The paas, through 
the Pamir mountains, was first 
opened to Pakistani and Chinese 
traffic in 1982, but since last year 
visitors from other countries have 
been allowed through. 

In the first three months after 
the pass was opened to all nation- 
alities, nearly 7,000 visitors from 
34 countries crossed through Into 
China. 

Previously, the only other tourist 
routes Into the country were 
through Hong Kong or the east 
coast. Many of today's tourists 
are young backpackers, attracted 
by the region' 8 rohiahtlc image, 
rugged scenery and cheap hotels 
and lodging houses. In the reverse 
direction, the pass Is used as a 
short-cut by Muslims making the . 
pilgrimage from China to Mecca in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The. highway for 425 km on the 
Chinese side Is surfaced mostly 
with sand and stones, but the gov- 
ernment plans to asphalt it soon at 
a cost of $27 million. Xinjiang cov- 
ers one-sixth of China's area and 
.has a population: of 1 3 million, 
comprising more than a dozen 


ethnic groups such as the Uygurs, 
Khazaka, Hule and Tajiks. Popular 
tourist centres Include Kashi (for- 
merly Kashgar), Turpan to the 
north-east, and close to Turpan 
the 2000-year-old ruined city of 
Jlaohe. 

Kashi has been a major East- 
West trading centre since the 7th 
century, and today Its huge and 
colourful bazaar attraots a non- 
stop flow of merchants and tour- 
ists. 

The market area Is a maze of 
narrow streets where traders sell 
a vast range of traditional handi- 
crafts and musloal Instruments, 
Perslan-style carpets, embroid- 
ered Uygur caps and deoorated 
small daggers, which local people 
carry In their belts for cutting meat 
and fruits. The weekend market 
draws thousands of people to tr- 
ade animals, skins and clothing. In 
a clearing near the market, burly 
men take turns to test ride horses, 
while groups of camels are te- 
thered nearby awaiting buyers. 

in the city centre stands the A1- 
tlnel Mosque, the biggest .In 
China and a gathering point for 
thousands of Muslims during re- 
ligious festivals. Turpan Is near 
the legendary Mountain of Flame, 
a region marked by rolling red 
stone peaks that look like a blaz- 
ing fire under the sun. Here, 
mid-year temperatures can .Boar 






Grapes grow well around Turpan 


to nearly 50 degrees. Thirteen ki- 
lometres west of Turpan Is Jlaohe, 
founded in the second century BC. 
Parts of Its walls remain Intact, 
and tourists can visit an ancient 
religious site known as the cave 
of a thousand Buddhas' and the 
nearby 'graveyard of a thousand 
mummies.” 

in the ancient towns of Xinjiang, 
tourists oan drink traditional Kha- 
zak milk ted, eat succulent mutton 
with their fingers, watoh herds- 
boys racing their horses and listen 
to Uygur bands playing traditional 
music from more than 1,400 years 
ago. Although the Gobi desert 
covers pert of Xinjiang, the pro- 
vince has rfoh agricultural oases 
growing wheat, rice, cotton and 
fruits, Including grapes. It has 
large herds of sheep, cattle and 
horses, and mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil and coal. 

Lack of effiolent transportation 
has long been a problem in the 
development of Xinjiang, but gra- 
dually new roads and railroads are 
opening up more of the provlnoe, 
three times the size of France. 

There are now 22,000km of roads, 
some linking Xinjiang with the So- 
viet Union as well as Pakistan. 
Urumql, the provincial capital, now 
has 1.890-km railroad link to 
Lanzhou in central China, going on 
to the east coast via Xian. A sou- 


thern railroad was opened In 1884 
to link Turpan with Korla, and a 
northern line is being built to M 
Urumql with Shihezl to the wesl. 

The 500-km line will be com- 
pleted in 1990 and link up with a 
line running from the SovIbI repu- 
blic of Kazakhastan. The east- 
weal railroad through Urum# b 
being .Increasingly used for 
freighting goods to Europe saws 
an estimated 30 per cent of to 
cost of shipping via the Suez Ca- 
nal. 

Air links also have been opart' 
up through Urumql. Rgf. 
flights connect the city with BdJ; 
ade In Yugoslavia and BuctoW* 
In Romania. The Xinjiang Afr Cg 
pany reoently has bought, fax 
Soviet-built paBsenger aircnjanj 
Is to start flights to the Mw 
East and South Asia. The 8knj» 
expand Xinjiang's connection 
even further with the 
world, and to haul Into tneag. 
century the trade links 
centuries ago by the Siw now., 
camel trains. 

. ■ > !t 

Wang XI, a former I chiaf lp j£!!S 
of the Beijing Reyiew. reW 
on Chinese developrn*n» T 
the international media. 
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Rubbish discarded beside the Dead Sea 


PHoio Hr Voniia Msuclsfcy 


By Venita Maudsley 

Special to The Star 


THE ORGANIZERS of the Crown 
Prince's Award Scheme, in co- 
operation with the Royal Society 
(or the Conservation of Nature in 
Jordan, have arranged a series ol 
lectures to encourage the partici- 
pants to become more aware of 
the need for conservation. This is 
part of their training tor the expe- 
ditions that they will undertake in 
the future — camping in unspoilt 
areas of Jordan. The first of these 
lectures took place at the ABS. It 
was given by Mrs Copelia 
Shaheen and Mr Omar Rahmat-- ■ 
Abu Youset, of the RSCN. 

Copelia has joined the RSCN 
recently, being an expert on en- 
dangered species. She spent 


many years in Peru doing 
research on penguins on the 
off-shore islands. Abu Yousef has 
been with the RSCN since Its In- 
ception and Is an expert on all 
aspects of Jordanian wild- life. His 
early work with the RSCN patrols 
took him to virtually every part of 
the country and gave him the in- 
centive to share his appreciation 
of the beauty of Jordan with all 
Jordanians. He is deeply commit- 
ted to the conservation of wild life 
and to the preservation of the na- 
tural beauty of the countryside. 

The lecture illustrated the many 
different types of habitat In Jordan 
and outlined the Society's efforts 
in protecting them. Many National 
Parks have already been set up 
for example in the Azraq wetlands. 
Shaumari in the badia, the dry hills 
of the Wadi Mujib area and tha co- 


Mr Omar Rahmat 

pilot* by Veniln Mnuililuy 

ral reefs of Aqaba. And many more 
are planned. The greatest success 
has been the thriving herd of white 
Arabian oryx. From being on the 
list of species on the verge of ex- 
tinction, it is expected that the 
present herd will continue to breed 
successfully and be no longer en- 
dangered. With this In mind, Shau- 
mari Reserve will shortly be ex- 
panded from 27 square kilometres 
to 300 square kilometres. 

Several interesting points came 
up during the discussion after the 
lecture. Many people may recall 
recent press reports of a "tiger" 
attacking sheep near Tafila. Abu 
Yousef interviewed the shepherd 
to try and determine exactly what 
happened. The wild animal came 
quite close to the shepherd and he 
attempted to fire his gun at it, but 
the gun did not work so he threw it 
down and ran away at great 
speed, barefoot. He could not 
identify the creature from photo- 
graphs and was sure it was nei- 
ther a hyena nor a wolf, both of 
which he knew. So the mystery re- 
mains unsolved. 

Wild boar can be a real menace 



to farmers in some areas, they 
were nicknamed "bulldozers'' for 
their ability to devastate crops, in- 
cluding fruit on the trees. The only 
foods they will not touch oro garlic 
and onlonsl 

Poaching ol game is common. 
There is a licensing system for 
game bird shooting, in season. 
Only five species of birds may bo 
shot, all others are protected. 
However, even the rarest are 
sometimes killed; the most serious 
example being the Houbara bus- 
tard. tho traditional prey of falcon- 
ers. Saudi Arabian parties have 
been known to enter Jordan for 
hunting purposes. Local tribesmen 
have, unfortunately, sometimes 


Female Teacher 


Wanted 


A female university gradu- 
ate teacher with three 
years teaching experience 
is needed to teach English 
language at Al Bayan 
School in Marj Al Hamam. 

Telephone 821292 
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TEACHING VACANCIES AT 
YARMOUK UNIVERSITY 

The Language Centre of Yarmouk University invites appli- 
cations for the position of lecturer for its Service English 
Programme. 

Applicants must hold: 

1. a B.A. In English or a Modern Language 

2. an M.A. In TEFL or Applied Linguistics and must have a 
minimum of 1 year post-MA experience. 

Salaray: according to experience and qualifications. 

The post includes a contractual lond of 15 hours per 
week. Benefits Include social security, health and titom - 
su ranee. 

The Centre also invites applications for the folfowing 
posts. 

Associate Professor or Asslslant Professor to lecture on 
the Theory of Translation, Applied Linguistics f° r gela- 
tion and editing purposes, and simultaneous and/or con- 
secutive translation. 

Applicants must hold a Ph.D in Applied Linguistics and 
Translation and must be native speakers of English 
strong command of Arabic in both spoken and written me* 
dia or native speakers of Arabic with native-hkB co 
petence in English. 

Experience: 

Assistant Professor: a minimum of four years of ' 
ience in a university or an academic institution of ng 
learning. 

Associate Professor: 8 years of experience with pu 
blished research papers and a distinguished career- 

Salary: According to experience and qualifications. 

Assistant Professor: JD 479-590 per month (for expa- 
trlates) . . artC , 

JD 422-518 per month (for Jordan** 

Associate Professor: JD 560-737 per month (lor ^P 8 ' 
JD 491-640 per month (for Jordanians) 

Applications, including copies of a ca domic 
professional transcripts and recommendation 
should be sent to: 

ACADEMIC STAFF AFFAIRS DIVISION 
YARMOUK UNIVERSITY 
IRBID, JORDAN. 

No later than April 30, 1Qa7 - 
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Thslr Majesties meet 
former US president 

, Their Majesties King Hussein 
' j Queen Noor received at Al 
K Palace former US Pro- 
Sent Jimrtiy Carter and his wife 
fiynn King Hussein held talks 
55h Mr Carter on prospects tor 
See In the Middle East through 
convening of an international 
conference under the auspices of 
the UN “ttended by the five per- 
manent UN Security Council mem- 
beis and all parties concerned in- 
cluding the PLO. Mr Carter who 
arrived here from Syria reaffirmed 
his support for the idea and said it 
was the only means for a just and 
durable peace in the Middle East. 
Their Majesties later hosted a din- 
ner in honour of Mr Carter. Pre- 
viously, His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan had also hosted 
the former president at a lun- 
cheon. Prince Hassan discussed 
the Kingdom's idea for an inter- 
national peace conference, the 
Five-Year Development Plan for 
occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Skip. 

King Hussein meets 
President Mubarak 

• His Majesty King Hussein who 
Hew back home last Sunday, at 
the end of a one-day visit to 
Egypt, said after a four-hour 
meeting with Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, that "Jordan's 


and public institutions would re- 
main closed on this day. To mark 
the occasion, the Ministry of Aw- 
qef and Islamic Affairs will hold 
special ceremonies in various 
Mosques of the Kingdom. 


A i | 






Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noor receive 
ex-US President Jimmy Carter and his wife Rosalynn 


position is clear, and it demands 
the convening of an international 
peace conference to be attended 
by the parties concerned, includ- 
ing the PLO and the five perman- 
ent UN Security Council mem- 
bers." 

Mr Mubarak echoed the King 
Hussein's words and said that 
Egypt was in contact with the PLO 


in an effort to "co-ordinate pos- 
itions and facilitate the convening 
of the international conference." 
King Hussein also called on Iraq 
and Iran to end their six- 
and-half-year-oid war and to be- 
gin peace negotiations. 

Prince Hassan’s 
birthday anniversary 


Long way from 1 938 \ 


By Mutale Chilangwa 
Special to The Star 

THE AJLOUN Southern Baptist 
Hospital finally closed its doors on 
1 March after 49 years of service. 
The last patient there, delivered a 
healthy child putting close to a 
special era that began with the 
deliveries of two sets of twins — 
too boys and two girls back in 
1938. Dr John Roper an official of 
the hospital confirmed that the ho- 
spital had been sold to the Minis- 
hyof Health for over $1 1/2 million. 

mission appreciated the min- 
wy s decisions to continue to ful- 
fill the need of a hospital in the 
area. 

Three basic reasons led to the 
«o8ion to close the hospital be- 
wb June 1909: 

f) Lack of foreign personnel lo ro- 
K® those who were retiring, 

4 High cost of operating the ho- 
3fi 1 In ° r .der to keep It updated; 
ilow patient census due to peo- 
?,S? 0Binfl ,0 9° 10 Qovernment 
ruu ary h °spHals because they 
wu'd not afford to pay. 

B ,P. r ^°P 0r and his wife, who Is 
S??.? doctor, have been with the 
22?? , 8,nce 1967 and have 
25 '.f 0n couraging fmprovem- 

Thi? , k he me{llcal field in Jordan. 
MiSL* worked with Dr Nablh 
Reri p? Br ' ® 0neral Surgeon at the 
wiSS 01 ? ! Ho3 P‘ tal who was the 
Jordan ° th0 Mec * lcal Soci 6 l y ln 

led'° a S rLr f 1be have submtt- 

JL 5P» lca !L ons t0 8tay on and 

open a /h« r h hQ 1 Minl8,r Y of Health 
fik i„h , ho S pi,al a 9 a in. Dr Taw- 
C Director of Medical 
said tho a the Ministry of Health, 
be a|in w K 8nt em Ployees would 
crease Thf to ' 8 * a Y- p,ans to In- 

' l *»Ptah2i?T ber of beds in the 
; p al Wl11 be made In the future. 

»as°the i° the banning, it 
^Idemir S r Ki a t out of a measles 

’ SSdSpS!? ,eft 300 children 
ParilamenM^ 0 ^? 1 ?^ 0 memb0r of 
lor Sal ^* f , 0rth a petltlon 
. 0 rea. 8ithe h ? p . ° r Ihe Ailoun 
' *nali c ni! 3 Jfl nuary 1938, a 

: Chad ®s McLfeB , 08 • ?« 5 ? ned b * Dr 

hi ® friend Mr T 1 , wlth tha help of 
»A8hte J wles Ellas Ashkar. 

t,' 'al when st I with * he hoapl- 
\ % Asil 8 08 f d on 1 March as 
t : al °r- Hig S o 4 0 , 8 P i,al Administr- 
5 -. 8 voi 9® takes on a nostal- 


gic tone as he speaks of the hum- 
ble beginnings of that first clinic 
which was later to become known 
as the Gilead Missionary Hospital 
and much later as the Southern 
Baptist Hospital. Those were the 
days, when people made paymen- 
ts with whatever they could afford: 
matches, soap or sugar and came 
to be treated after having walked 
or by having ridden their camels or 
donkeys over great distances. 

The Gilead Missionary Hospital 
was first completed in 1940 as a 
27 bed hospital. In the words of 
the late King Abdullah, during his 
visit in 1951, il was indeed a "gift 
of life" for Ihe peoples of the sur- 
rounding region, (in 1956, His 
Majesty King Hussein presented 
Dr Lon E. Brown, the first doctor 
at the Southern Baptist Mission- 
ary Hospital, with the Third De- 
gree Medal Star ol Jordan.) 

In 1962 the Southern Baptist 
Mission took over the hospital and 
brought in new improvements 
which Included X-Ray equipment, 
a laboratory, electricity, a phar- 
macy and a professional nursing 
school. The nursing school which 
humbly began with only a few 
students has been able to provide 
nurses for the Jordanian army and 
other Arab countries as well. 

Miss Violet Popp, a Registered 
Nurse who has been with the ho- 
spital since 1953 talked excitedly 
about the changes that have 
taken place in nursing since 
“those" days. The changes in atti- 
tude towards nursing as a profes- 
sion, though slow, have been en- 
couraging. 

Dr Lovegren and his wile have 
also been with the hospital since 
1953. As a physician, he had been 
excited to see the progress that 
has been made in the medical field 
in Jordan. His early memories in- 
clude the warm reception which 
he and his wife have race ved 
when they first started working 
with the people. 

For the Ropers, Miss Violet 
Popp, Mr Ashkar and the love- 
gren9, the closure of the Southern 
Baptist Hospital does not repre- 
sent an end but a new beginning 
in which they and other members 
of staff hope to continue to serve 
the community with as much dedi- 
cation as before. 


• His Majesty King Hussein has 
conferred on His Royal Highness 
Prince Hassan, Al HusBeln Ibn All 
Medal on the occasion of Prince 
Hassan's 40th birthday which fell 
on last Friday. The Medal was 
conferred as a recognition of his 
continued efforts In serving the 
country and raising its standard 
for Arab and Islamic causes, both 
on the Arab and International 
scene. The ceremony was at- 
tended by Prime Minister Zaid Rl- 
fal, Royal Court Chief Marwan Al 


Qasem and Court Minister Adnan 
Abu Odeh. 

Queen Noor patronizes 
ceremony 

• Her Majesty Queen Noor last 
Wednesday patronized a cer- 
emony to honour working mothers 
who raised and educated their fa- 
milies under hard circumstances. 
The ceremony annually honours 
Jordanian women from various 
sectors of the society who have 
given a lot and have made out- 
standing personal contributions to 
the development of their commun- 
ity. The Minister of Social Deve- 
lopment, Khaied Haj Al-Hassan 
and several other women speak- 
ers addressed the ceremony 
which was jointly organized by the 
Ministry of Social Development 
and the Business and Professional 
Women's Club. 

The women honoured Included: 
Amal Jumeian, Insaf Ghandour, 
Halimeh Turkhan. Khawlah Khir- 
fan. Rabla Quteifat, Shil Haddad, 
Heila At Amireh, Mithlah Al Fari- 
han, Fatwa Khrelnu, Raya Al 
Saket, Subhieh Odeh, Fatimah Al 
A'araj, Maryam Dajanl, Myassar Al 
Amad, Hind At Hadidi, Hikmat Ujal- 
lat, Fatima Masoud and Huda 
Sweldan. 

Prophet Mohammed’s 
ascension remembered 

• Jordan today celebrates the 
anniversary marking Prophet Mo- 
hammad's nocturnal journey and 
ascension to heaven (Al isra'a Wal 
Ml raj). The Prime Minister' s office 
has issued a statement declaring 
that all government departments 


Queen Zeln honoured 

0 Her Majesty Queen Zeln, the 
Queen Mother, was last Saturday 
honoured by the students of Umn 
Al Hussein Orphanage on the 
occasion of Mother's Day. Her 
Highness Princess Taghrid, Mrs 
Rifai and the director of the or- 
phanage, teachers and students 
attended the celebrations. 

Help from Japan 

0 The Japanese government has 
presented the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
with equipment and machinery 
worth $228,000 for the benefit of 
trainees at the Unrwa Vocational 
Training Centare at Wadi Seer. 
The Japanese Ambassador Mr Ak- 
rla Nakayama, on behalf of his 
government, presented the gifts to 
Unrwa. Mr Nakayama said that 
Japan will continue offering contri- 
butions to support Unrwa. 


Karameh battle 
anniversary 

0 Last Saturday marked the 19th 
anniversary of the Karameh Bat- 
tle. Together with PLO fighters, 
(he Jordanian Armed Forces 
achieved a decisive victory over 
the Israelis in the Karameh Battle 
when the latter was planning to 
occupy the Jordan Valley area and 
the overlooking hills In an attempt 
to force the Jordanian government 
to accept Israeli conditions for a 
settlement of the Palestinian dis- 
pute. 


XEROX COPIER 

XEROX. THE INVENTOR OF THE PLAIN PAPER COPIER, HAS 
DESIGNED ITS CURRENT RANGE OF COPIERS TO MEET ALL 
YOUR COPYING NEEDS. 


Tha XEROX to series with Its auparb copy 
quality, and ataia oMIia-arl tBchnolooy 
Bats new stnndo'ds foi reliability, pro- 
ductivity and floAlbitlty in tho office. 
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THE XEROX 7010 

A simple, compact, fully featured fac- 
simile transceiver that can send an 'A4‘ 
page anywhere In the world In leas than 
one minute. 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

"WE HAVE a lot of people with 
certificates in Jordan, but we do 
not have a lot of qualified people", 
says Dr Kamel Ajlounl, President 
of the new Jordan University of 
Science and Technology (JUST), 
and his uncompromising statement 
is a fair guide to his vision of the 
role of the new institution. 

The JUST campus was originally 
designed as a new site for the 
Yarmouk University. During the 
construction period, the Idea of 
maintaining the University on two 
sites was mooted, but the realiza- 
tion of the administrative problems 
involved, led to the government 
decision to separate the science 
faculties of Yarmouk from the old 
campus to form the nucleus of the 
new JUST, which opened its doors 
to Incoming students in October 
1986. 

Dr Ajlounl now wants the univ- 
ersity to concentrate Its resources 
on post-graduate studies to bring 
more balance to a situation where 
97 per cent of Jordan's engineers 
holding only a BSc degree cannot 
find work, while 60 per cent of the 
JUST engineering faculty staff are 
non-Jordanians because suitable 
qualified citizens are not available. 

He also wants to see the univers- 
ity involved in more task oriented 
research. This would require close 
co-operation with industry and 
with Institutions involved in 
science and technological research. 

Dr Ajlounl says the university is 
prepared to establish laboratories 
to support their research needs. 
He says Interest has been shown 
in the idea, and JUST is now wait- 
ing to see if it could be translated 
Into a practical response. 

Hospital 

In the field of medicine, more 
qualified Jordanian staff are avail- 
able for the medical faculties and 
around 80 per cent of current 
teaching staff are local. The medi- 
cal sciences are now to have their 
own buildings and tenders have 
been Issued for a complex to 
house the medical, dental, nursing, 
pharmacy, -and allied health 
science faculties. There are also 
plans — nof yet finalized — for a 
hospital to be built In the univers- 
ity grounds but offering tertiary 
level medical care to Ministry of 
Health and Royal Medical Ser- 
vices patients from the Irbid re- 
gion. 

The hospital will be the third el- 
ement in a network which also in- 
cludes primary and comprehen- 
sive health care centres offering 
preventive and minimal curative 
services and the seven to eight 
existing hospitals in the area 
which offer general care while the 
JUST hospital could function as 
the referral hospital for the district 
and will also be able to handle em- 
ergency cases directly. 

Dr Ajlounl is emphatic on the 
fact that the hospital will not be 
built as a teaching hospital just to ' 
serve the needs of the medical 
students, but rather, the faculty 
will be a training centre for a much 
needed hospital. Post-graduate 
[training will follow Ihe pattern es- 
tablished at the University of Jor- 
dan Hospital with specialist train- 
ing based not on academic work 
at the university, but on a struc- 
tured programme carried out in 
the hospital. Under this system, 
the hospital's specialists work 
both directly with the patients and 
in teaching students. 

Social centres 

As Yarmouk University, the 
campus would eventually have ex- 
tensive provisions for Arts and 
Humanities departments. Although 
.these will not now be necessary, 
science students in Jordan usually 
take some humanities subjects 
and facilities for these will be 
needed. Dr Ajtounl is firm that they 
.will be available at J.UST-. end 
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Jordan’s new Science and Technology University in Ramtha 

opened its doors to students in O cto ^ n 198 f; ^"ahmi^the 
with The Star, JUSTPresident Dr Kamel Ajlouni talked about the 

role the university should play in strengthening Jordan s scientific 

and technological capabilities. 
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Stepping into the world of 
Science and Technology 



4 


students, will not have to 'com- 
mute 1 to Yarmouk for classes. 

JUST plans to have Its agricul- 
tural science and veterinary 
science faculty open by the sec- 
ond semester of 1987-88 and 
once more, the emphasis will be 
on post-graduate work. An agri- 
cultural sclenceB building has al- 
ready been constructed and the 
Dean of the faculty and his staff 
already appointed. With 12,000 
dunums of grounds at their dispo- 
sal, the students should have no 
trouble in gaining abundant field 
experience. 

The scale of the university re- 
flects Its establishment at a time 
of economic expansion. 

The buildings completed to date Dr Kamel Ajlouni 



scarcely make an impact on the 
sprawling campus which, after an 
abundant wet season, looks rather 
more like a flourishing farm than a 
university, or as one staff mem- 
bers put it "it is a city, not a univ- 
ersity." Architects for the univers- 
ity were Kenzo Tange and Urtec 
of Japan and Jafar Tukan and 
Partners of Jordan. Their master 
plan Included accommodation lor 
engineering, science and arts fa- 
culties, extensive student and 
staff housing, sports and cultural 
facilities and a mosque and Isla- 
mic cultural centre; all designed 
for an ultimate enrollment of 
20,000 students. 

Only the engineering faculty 
complex has been completed and 
at the moment, it Is a temporary 


home to both the enoineerlre™ 
medical sciences. 

Design 

Dr Ajlouni says he is happy v* ' 

he design of the unlverslffE 
he says, spreads the studiE 
avoids a feeling of crowdino E 
is certainly the situation with J 
around 2,300 students and m 
staff now on campus and the en 
gineering buildings with their inter 
connected courtyards havlro 
something of the feeling of a Mm! 
deserted honeycomb. Students 
drift through in two end threes ^ 
the wide corridors with their una- 
dorned walls have a not fais 
lived-in feeling. With so fa 
students on campus, the couiy- 
ards are little used, but it is no> 
hard to imagine that they provide 
a welcome refuge both from th 
cold winds that blow across fti 
in the winter and the steady suio 1 
the summer months. 

In time, the gardens will ft 
soften the present rather bti 
look of the campus. The Landscap- 
ing of the university grounds hu 
actually been underway since 
1979 and an extraordinary total tl 
130,000 trees — ■ applea.peadiej 
and olives as well as the mm 
conventional pines, have been 
planted. 

The design of the university 
buildings also allows for consider- 
able flexibility in their use and mo- 
difications can be made without 
the need for structural changes 
This is particularly convenient nw 
as certain departments Including 
the library, await the completion d 
their final home. New buildings 
be consistent with the overall for- 
mat of the Master Plan, but cost! 
are to be reduced through the eli- 
mination of any luxurious elemena 
and the use of local materte 
wherever possible. New projecs 
enjoy the advantage In that the ifr 
frastructure for the entire campus . 
has already been completed art > 
water, electricity, heating, tefr . 
phones etc are already avaitata 
at any site. 

The university Is also Mfljj* 
Ing for finance for the cajW» 

of student accommodation J 

around 2000-3000 wotnensW- 
ents, which It hopes will be 
within the next two yeara, ^ 
housing will set a new jwdd» 

student accommodation iM» 
as conventional dormitory J* 
boon rolected In 
houses, or what Dr WMi* 
social units. The Plann'igo"® 

student accommodation S W 

ing engineering student! 
some early experience 
research ns students a ^ 
on the design as part of "» 
course projects. 





A campus awaiting 
its human touch 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 
CONSIDER THE architectural 
=$0 of the JUST campus and the 
Sds that come first to mind are 
practical, severe, anonymous or. 
Koked at from some angles — o 
Slies of sensible buildings march- 
ing in formation across the land- 
scape. 

But then, the history of the 
buildings gives a reason for their 
brusque practicality. 

When Japanese architect 
Kenzo Tange and his team began 
work on their design, they were 
given two years to complete a de- 
tailed Master Plan for one and a 
half million square feet of buildings 
to accommodate 20,000 students 
in a project expected to take only 
10 years to complete. Architect 
jafar Tukan, whose office was 
part of the design team, says. "It 
v.ould never have been possible or 
practical to build it in 10 years and 
ihe reality Is that it has not been 
built." But that goal has left its 
mark on the design which follows 
a formalistic scheme with repeti- 
tive units which could be designed 
and executed in a short time. 

The design, of course, incorpo- 
rates a great deal more than 
simply the desire for speedy exe- 
cution, and the architects pro- 
duced a master plan which would 
provide a balance between acade- 
mic, administrative and social 
functions within the university 
community, and between the univ- 
ersity and its local community. 

Looking at the plan, it Is easy to 
see the long, slim spine of build- 
ings which link the four sets if 
academic buildings on a grid sys- 
tem. Traffic was to be located on 
the periphery of the complex with 
a gradual progression in room use 
from the noisiest to the quietest, 
lhat is, beginning with workshops 


and laboratories close to the road ! 
and moving in to teaching and 
research in the quietest areas. 
The series of courtyards produced 
by the grid system provide light, 
ventillation for the buildings and 
each has u different layout to give 
it a particular visual and special 
idontity to identify the different de- 
partments within a faculty and to 
provide a relaxed meeting place 
for students, staff and visitors. 

The buildings in the short "so- 
cial" spine were to serve adminis- 
trative, social and community 
functions. The central complex 
houses the president's office, ad- 
ministrative offices, and the cen- 
tral library. On the other side, in 
the direction of the main access 
road to the campus, are the thea- 
tre. planetarium and other social 
facilities which would be used by 
both university and community. On 
the other side, close to the 
student and staff housing, are fa- 
cilities such as shops, post office, 
restaurants and cafes 

Plans also called for a hospital 
to be built at the edge of the medi- 
cal faculty buildings, but with 
direct access from the main road 
so that patients could have ac- 
cess without going through the 
campus. The same Idea was ap- 
plied to the sports complex at the 
far end of the academic' spine, 
which was designed to serve both 
students and local community. The 
construction system also allows 
for future expansion along the grid 
system without altering the overall 
design. 

Mr Tukan says the scale of the 
campus obviously reflects the op- 
timism of the late 70s. The cam- 
pus is possibly the largest in the 
world, and the idea of carrying out 
such a project in 10 years sug- 
gests high optimism — and a full 
purse — on the part of the plan- 
ners. Having lived with the project 
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The grand Master Plan 

for 10 years, Mr Tukan says now. 
"It Is part of us" and he is pleased 
with the quality of the buildings 
executed so far. 

He now hopes that as the univ- 
ersity is being gradually com- 
pleted. the original master plan will 
not be forgotten. It is not sacred. 


he says, but it does have a logic 
which he feels is still valid and can 
serve as a guide to rational expan- 
sion. 

He says he can understand crit- 
ics who say the university design 
has sacrificed humanity and va- 
riety for the sake of order and 
precision and he Is quick to admit 




that, "One wonders if It Is enough 
to be mathematically logical. There 
must be something illogical to 
make it human." But, he adds, a 
campus with variety and surprises 
comes after years of incremental 
building and use, and not from a 
plan expected to be completed 
within a 10-year span. 


Carter praises Jordan’s search for peace 


The Master Plan also « 

extensive staff housing 
lounl rejects the Wee fljjgg 
believing that staff Xgfo* 
Jordanian staff JJ Jf be'sf 
community and should ^ 0 ^ 
lated on campus. He 
wish to see maie sludents 
at the university ae, h ® sc- 
can find perfect ' 

commodatlon in Irbid 
With its first I academic 

yet over. u jf te 2 a worjjjj 

early stage of J^nls ft* 
university and its w ^ ^ 
not yet claimed Lf= 6 twusad^ 
Their main restaurant s n fl ^ 

what was desiynedasl ^ 
fee shop and, with " ^ w 
students still [7 oU ^ U3rm itories. ^ 
mouk University ^ pf 

ties with the old camp« 
quite severed. ^ 

But the ^ST 

ning to d £^Jf 0 s^fSg 
A students activities ^ ^ 

billiards, snooker, 

ball and table tennis i ^ # 

sic and art 

and a group 

process of forminfl 

is also underway to gJJJ 

6,000 square m0t ?inanor*2 
abe hangar WLg 
- centre with facHitoj ^ 
... ball, tennis, vcUey , 



^President Jimmy Carter 
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leadership and the American pu- 
blic. 

Mr Carter defended the Camp 
David accords, the eighth anniv- 
ersary of which foils today, and 
said that although it did not offer a 
comprehensive peace, it led to 
peace between Israel and Egypt 
and that both are committed to It. 
He added that the Camp David ac- 
cords were not honoured by Israel 
when it Invaded Lebanon in 1982. 

The former American president, 
who already visited Algeria, Egypt 
and Syria before arriving to Jordan 
on Tuesday, said the American 
government should pursue the 
concept of an international peace 
conference in the Middle East ana 
that the Reagan declaration of Sep- 
tember 1982, offered principles 
which can be assimilated within 
the United Nations resolutions re- 
lating to the peace conference. 

Mr Carter said that the Syrian 
military presence In West Beirut 
should give the Syrians more in- 
fluence In locating the kidnapped 
American hostages and that the 
Syrian leadership expressed its 
willingness to help end the host- 
age crisis. He also said Syrians 
are working to distance themsel- 
ves from acts of terrorism. 

Mr Carter, who Is a professor at 
Emory University, said he has met 
PLO officials on his current visit. In 
his interest to learn more about 
the Middle East issues. 

On the Gulf war Mr Carter said 
that the US supply of arms to Iran 
was a bad policy on the part of Mr 
Reagan's administration arid it 


would not have happened if I was 
president." He said Washington 
has no influence In Iran now and 
little In Iraq and that an Iranian oc- 
cupation of Iraq will threaten the 
stability of the Gulf region. Mr 
Carter added that the present 
massing of US naval ships in the 
Strait of Hurmoz was to ensure 
that the Gulf remained open to oil 
tankers. 

Mr Carter, who is accompanied 
by Mrs Carter, said that while in 
office, he was able to stop an Is- 
raeli advance into Lebanon in 
1978, a step which should have 
been taken by President Reagan 
In 1982 by taking the necessary 
measures to stop economic and 
military aid to Israel. 

Mr Carter, who delivered a lec- 
ture on Wednesday at the World 
Affairs Council reaffirmed the 
need for Palestinian participation 
in the international conference, in- 
cluding all parties concerned as 
welt as the five permanent UN Se- 
curity Council members. 

Mr Carter believed that most 
Arab leaders considered econom- 
ics as a most serious problem, 
even above the Palestinian prob- 
lem. "In each country In the world, 
there is a different set of priori- 
ties." He made It clear that his 
priority as president In 1977 was 
the protection of human ri 0 b | s , 
which is vl*®! 

for the political stability of any st- 
ate and its government. 

On the role of the news media 
and its effects on public opinion, 
Mr Carter stated that the news 
media, can Instantly- make i or 
break', a president and pub Ish in- 
formation quite better, than the FBI. 


despite the fact that they may 
make mistakes sometimes and 
cause problems, which could force 
a president out of office. 

Mr Carter referred to lha Camp 
David accords and called on the 
public to read and Interpret the 
provisions which call on Israel to 
stop further settlement in the oc- 
cupied territories and to resolve 
issues between Israel and its Arab 
neighbours peacefully, as well as 
the right to Palestinian self- 
determination. He expressed his 
great disappointment when former 
Israeli Prime Minister Begin did not 
honour the provisions of Camp 
David accords. "Our expectations 
for Camp David have not been 


realized," said Mr Carter disap- 
pointedly. 

He disclosed that he will call on 
Mr Begin when he leaves for Israel 
on a four-day visit to express to 
him his best wishes on the occa- 
sion of the eighth anniversary of 
the peace treaty between Israel 
and Egypt. 

During their two-day visit to Jor- 
dan, Mr Carter and his wife Rosa- 
lynn were received by King Huss- 
ein and Queen Noor. King Hussein 
and Mr Carter held talks on the 
main issues of the Middle East. 

Earlier His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan met with Mr 
Carter who was later on received 
by Prime Minister Zaid Rifai. 


Congress to tackle 
psychiatry problems 


AMMAN (Star) — Under the 
patronage of Her Majesty Queen 
Noor, the Third Pan Arab Con- 
gress on Psychiatry will be held In 
Amman from 14-18 April at the 
Jordan Intercontinental Hotel. The 
opening ceremony will be held at 
the Royal Cultural Centre. 

The Congress Is being orga- 
nized by the Jordan Association of 
Psychiatrists under the umbrella 
of the Arab Federation of Psychia- 
trists which is based in Cairo. 

The Congress Secretary, Dr 
Mohammad Al Farekh told The 
Star that a group of Jordanian and 
Arab Psychiatrists will particip- 
ate in the Congress' proceedings, 


some of whom will deliver papers 
and research works while others 
will review special topics that are 
of Interest to psychiatry In gen- 
eral. Jordanian psychiatrists — 
some of whom come from the oc- 
cupied territories are expected to 
present 14 scientific papers' 
Non- Jordanian Arabs will present 
a total of 66 scientific papers 
whereas non-Arabs will present 
26 papers. 

Dr Al Farekh said that Arab par- 
ticipants come from all parte of 
the Arab World, while non -Arab 
come from as far as Brazil and 
Australia. . 
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Crunch time for Qadhafi, US says 


By James M. Dorsey 

Special to The Star 

WASHINGTON — Chadian Pre- 
sident Hissene Habra's battle to 
drive Libyan forces out oF his 
country could determine Col 
Moammer Qadhafi's political fu- 
ture, according to United States 
administration officials and intell- 
igence analysts. 

They say the next four months 
will be crucial for the Libyan 
leader. 

Qadhafi's recent military set- 
backs in northern Chad, plus his 
sudden decision on 1 January to 
move the country's capital from 
Tripoli to a town deep in the desert 
heartland, have sparked wide- 
spread dissatisfaction within the 
armed forces, the experts say. 

Opposition to the Qadhafi re- 
gime also is coming from a grow- 
ing Islamic fundamentalist movem- 
ent in Libya, according to Arab 
sources in Washington. The sour- 
ces said that such reports last 
April, following the US air raid on 
Tripoli, were widely dismissed as 
American "disinformation," but 
say there now is evidence of a 
real fundamentalist opposition. 

In addition, the Soviet Union has 
let Washington know through what 
officials describe as "military 
sources" that Moscow is becom- 
ing increasingly irritated with Qad- 
hafis adventure in Chad. 

"if Qadhafi does not show some 
kind of success in Chad or some- 
how pulls out of there, he will not 
be in power much longer," pre- 
dicted one US official. 

Qadhafi is reported to bo at- 
tempting to stem criticism of the 
war by not allowing the corpses of 
all war dead to be returned to their 
families, and ordering that the 
wounded be treated in field hospi- 
tals rather than in major towns. 

US analysts also report that dis- 
trust of the armed forces has 
prompted Qadhafi to give his Re- 
volutionary Committee greater 
powers, to the extent of taking 
control of arms depots and res- 
tricting the armed forces' access 
to weaponry. 
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Moammer Qadhafi 

They noted that senior military 
officials now are frequently absent 
from high-level meetings 

Nevertheless, most analysts 
said they believe Libya is prepar- 
ing lor an all-out offensive in 
Chad, where Habre's forces now 
are being supported by 2,400 
French troops. Intelligence ana- 
lysts said Libya has introduced an 
additional 4,000 to 6,000 troops 
into Chad to strengthen an exist- 
ing force of 8,000. 

habre's forces inflicted a humi- 
liating defeat on Libya last month 
with the capture of Fada, an im- 
portant stronghold in northern 
Chad. Another defeat was dealt to 
Libyan forces this week. 

US analysts estimated that 
some 1,000 Libyans were killed, 
wounded or captured in the figh- 
ting. Meanwhile, the commander 
of the Libyan forces in Chad Is re- 
ported to have visited Syria 
recently to "pay his respects" to 
the exiled Major Abdel Salem Jall- 
oud, formerly one of Qadhafi's 
closest associates. 

Reports from the area say Jeli- 
oud has been living in Damascus 


for more than two months after a 
fall-out with Qadhafi over Libyan 
involvement in Chad and the deci- 
sion to move the country's capital 
to Hun, a small town 300 miles 
(480 km) south-east of Tripoli. At 
the same time, Qadhafi moved the 
armed forces' headquarters to Ju- 
fra, near Hun. 

Last month, armed forces chief 
of staff Abu Bakr Yunis resigned, 
reportedly in protest against Qad- 
hafi's recent policies. He was re- 
placed by Col. Abd Al Wahab, a 
member of Qadhafi's own tribe. 

Some analysts said they believe 
Jalloud went Into exile in the hope 
of returning to replace Qadhafi 
with the aid of the Soviet Union 
and Syria, two of Libya's closest 
allies. 

"There are mounting complaints 
from the military of how difficult it 
is to do business with the govern- 
ment," said one analyst. The Li- 
byan equivalent of government 
ministers are reportedly working 
out of trailers in Hun, travelling 
frequently with senior military 
commanders to Tripoli where their 
staffs still are located. 

"The commander of the navy no 
longer is very close to his resour- 
ces,” said one US official. Accord- 
ing to Arab sources in Wash- 
ington, a campaign by the Libyan 
regime against Islamic fundamen- 
talists Indicates that the latter are 
growing in strength In opposition 
to Qadhafi. 

A hitherto-unknown group call- 
ing itself the Party of God claimed 
responsibility for the assassina- 
tion late last year of a member of 
the Revolutionary Committee in 
Benghazi. 

Security forces arrested seven 
suspects, including an elderly man 
who reportedly confessed to the 
murder in a television broadcast. 

Since then, the regime has 
moved to close 48 Islamic institu- 
tions throughout the country and 
is exercising greater control over 
mosques. Significantly, say the 
Arab sources, the authorities also 
have failed to replace Mohammed 
Zaoui, the Grand Mufti of Libya, 
who died last August. 


Authoress seeks to correct American 
misconceptions on Palestine issue 


By Frida Mdanat 
Special to The Star 

AUTHORESS OF the newly pu- 
blished book "Prophecy and Polit- 
ics,'' Miss Grace Halseil said that 
her book drew heated controversy 
and opposition In the United 
States, yet. it helps those who 
read It to set right their Israeli- 
Influenced view points and learn 
the facts about the Arab-lsraell 
question. 

"Prophecy and politics", sub- 
titled “Militant Evangelists on the 
Road to Nuclear War ", talks about 
militant fundamentalists who 
. blindly , support Israel in fulfilment 
of Biblical" prophecies and 
moved by the belief that "God 
blesses those who bless the 
jews,". It recounts the humerous 
assaults on Muslim shrines like Al~ 
Aqaa Mosque and the Israeli at- 
tempts to destroy It. and construct 
on Its debris a Jewish temple. 

Miss Halself is an authoress of 
several books,, including “Journey 
to Jerusalem" which analyzes US 
Christian support of Zionizin and 
tries to warm main-stream Chris- 
tians about the repercussions of 
such a biased sugprt for Israel. 
She gives a frightening view of the 
power of these militant Christians, 
whose convictions are based on 
obscure Biblical prophecies, 
echoed through evangelist 
preaching on television about the 
imminent end of the world through 
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Miss Halsetf 

nuclear war that will start in Israel 
and spread throughout the world. 

Miss Halseil, who was in Jordan 
jast week as a member of a visit- 
ing delegation from "Americans 
for Middle East Understanding" 
(AMEU) said that her experience in 
the West Bank Nad a great impact 
on her thinking and belief and con- 
tends that, like many Americans, 
all she had knew before was 
based on Israeli perpetual ideas 
through articles and periodicals.” I 
fived In refugee camps and Israeli 
settlements to gather informa- 
tion for my books. It made me 
realize the injustices perpetrated 


by the creation of Israel and the 
occupation of the land which be- 
longed to the Palestinians for 
many generations." said Miss Hel- 
sell. 

'' PrQ P hec y and Politics the 
(AMEU) publication, (Tha Link) 
wrote: "Prophecy and politics Is a 
book that everyone should read. 
Perhaps this book will awaken 
arge number of people In the Un- 
ited States to the Importance of 
getting to know more about the 
complexities and ramifications of 
Arab-Jewlsh questions. This in It- 
self makes the books valuable." 

Miss Halseil said she intends to 
have her two books published in 
Jordan saying that she Is discuss- 
ing the prospect with Jordanian 
publishers. 

Miss Halseil is one of a 
2 1 -member delegation whose visit 
to Jordan is sponsored by Ameri- 
cans for Middle East Understand- 
ing, an organization devoted to 
justice and peace in the Middle 
East, in which she enjoys a mem- 
bership In the board of directors. 

The group are American individ- 

mIhhi Wl ? Intares ted. In the 
Middle East Issues and many of 

whom have worked and lived in 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. Miss 
Halseil said the visit, which In- 
cludes. Jordan and the West Bank 
Is extremely educational, “it helps 
people team the .truth about iss- . 
ties of the region and '.change', 
their Israeli affected viewpoint " 




DR MOHAMMAD Al-Jabri might not be a household name for 
some people, but he is gradually becoming one of the moat im- 
portant Arab philosophers in the present time. His lecture in the 
Academy of Arabic Language last week was a golden opportun- 
ity for the vast number of his admirers who gathered in tha 
packed auditorium to hear him. 

The Arab intellectual, Dr Al-Jabri is professor of Philosophy 
and Arabic and Islamic Thought at King Mohamad V University in 
Rabbat, Morocco. He has provided a number of highly-esteemed 
contributions to a modern Arab thought. His works include: Tha 
Problems of Education In Morocco, An Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Science, Our Heritage, Modern Arabic Communication, 
The Formation of the Arab Mind, The Structure of the Arab Mind, 
Criticizing the Arab Mind and many other distinguished works. 

It would also be fair to say that Dr Al-Jabri' 8 ideas and theo- 
ries on the present Arab society are considered to bs one Of the 
very rare attempts that are available today for promoting seri- 
ous, uninhibited and stimulating discussion on the current situa- 
tion in the Arab World. 

It Is indeed a sad testimony of our time9 that Dr Al-Jabri'a 
application of reason on Issues related to Arab thought seems 
to be a solitary voice in the current Arab wastelord. It is also 
regrettable that this objective methodology of research and 
thinking is limited to very few thinkers in the Arab World, 
whereas closed-mindedness and pre-established attitudes 
seem to reign supreme in the va9t sectors of our Arab society. 

Speaking on (the future of Arab thought). Dr Al-Jabri pointed 
out that the Arab educational system should be entrusted with 
shaping the features of the Arab thought. But that educational 
system Is Incapable of living up to its promise, because of the 
grave problem of illiteracy (more than 75 per cent of the Arab 
population are Illiterate). This results in the creation of a schism 
between Arab intellectuals and their society. How could Arab 
intellectuals even dream of achieving any concrete results in 
their societies of large numbers of their compatriots do not 
speak their language, and are not even aware of the gravity of 
the situation? 

Although Dr Al-Jabri was not interested in laying the blame or 
anybody, he waa definitely suggesting that Arab intellectuals are 
not doing enough to maximize society's assimilation of their ef- 
forts. Instead of complaining and regretting the deterioration of 
the pan-Arab situation, Arab Intellectuals could start by doing 
something about the problem of illeteracy, for Instance, and by 
trying to end their own separation and alienation from their so- 
ciety. 

According to Dr Al-Jabri the most serious challenge that faces 
the future of Arab thought lies In what he referred to as ttne 
cultural Invasion). Many countries lq Europe are deepy 
concerned about the impact of the latest technological breaK- 
throughs in the field of communication, which would enawe 
some television stations in the United States and Australia to 
broadcast television programmes via satellite to these European 
countries without the prior permission or screening of these 
countries. 

The question that. Dr Al- Jabrl raises In this context has to do 
with our own response In the Third World to these same commu- 
nication challenge. If European countries are concerned acou 
the dangers that are Involved In the latest satellite technology, 
shouldn t we be more concerned and even alarmed about mi 
same danger? Underdeveloped countries will no longer have nw 
final say on what the citizens of their countries are goinQ 
watch on television. 

The average citizen In the underdeveloped countries will ba 
able to watch television programmes that will have originate^ 
the United States or Australia. Dr Al- Jabrl waa very clear on m 
seriousness of this challenge. "If we can successfully ' ac0 L_ 
challenge, we will be able to survive and preserve our own cuu 
ral identity,” he said. Some people In the audience did 
cept the premise of Dr Al-Jabrl’s argument, and said ne 
exaggerating the serious impact of the exchange with owe 
cultures. 

The speaker did not say, however, that the situation for r jj\ 0 
Arab World, In particular,' has reached the point of no rei ' 
since It Is still possible for the Arab people to defend n f 

and their cultural identity against the encroaching danger 8 
the (cultural Invasion). 

In order to safeguard tlielr future, the Arabs have to resort to 
two avenues of action. First they have to maximize their pa 
pation in the technological revolution. Instead of sitting bac 
and waiting for what the more advanced countries rnigm 0 
threaten our cultural identity, we have to participate In tne sr 
Ing of the upcoming technological revolution. 

the second cause of action that has to be taken by the Am 3 
is probably predictable, and that la unity. According to _ u hu9f . 
Jabrl, the fragmentation of the Arab World Is beginning to 
burden even those countries which never felt there wa® * 

; thing wrong with the concept of the -country-state. Many 
.tries In the Arab World are bglnning to realize that unity 18 
> only ansWer to their collective problems. 
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ay Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Slat 

nm flQNT las Druzes? (Who mo 
Druze?) This la one of the hrsl 
JjStons put forward by the Into 
K Joumblat during long con- 
K Sons conducted between 
Sa d the French writer Philippe 
Upouslerle -between September 
1976 and the beginning of 1977. 
Those conversations were subsu- 
ouenMy recorded by Lapoustorle in 
entitled "Pour Le Libnn, n 

L months after Joumblal s nss- 
SS on 18 March 1377 Be- 
L il was printed, Joumblat him- 
self reviewed and approved the 
manuscript. 

I shall try in this article to an- 
swer the above question by trac- 
ing rather succlntly, first, the re- 
ligious origin of the Druze, second: 
their history especially In Lebanon 
and Syria (In which the largest 
Druze community live) and third; 
thalr social and religious structure. 



The Druze and their 
religion 

The word Druze’ Is derived from 
ihe name of Mohammad El Darazi 
who, according to some sources, 
preached a new religion in geogra- 
phic Syria. He wa9 converted to 
ihe new religion by Hamzah ibn Ali 
Az-Zazani, the great propagator of 
ihe Druze faith. However, accord- 
ing to Dr Na]la' Abu Izzeddin, she 
states in her book "The Druzes in 
History" (at page 132 of the Ara- 
bic version) that El Darazi did not 
preach in the Syrian region as he 
had never left Egypt, where he 
was later killed for his excesses 
(moral or otherwise) at the begin- 
ning of the propagation of the 
Druze faith. She adds that prob- 
ably because of the row which he 
had caused at the initiation of the 
new faith that the word 'Druze' 
was attributed or attached to his 
name, and that right from the 
beginning the Druze called them- 
selves muwahhldin' that is to say 
monotheists'. 

The reason why we have to deal 
kst with the religious origin ot the 
Druze prior to their history is be- 
cause the Druze religion spread 
originally among many peoples of 
iba then known Middle East and it 
ms in ialer periods that the Druze 
as such farmed a separate com- 
pat sect grouped mainly in Syria, 
Lebanon and Palestine. 

The Druze religion developed in 
he cradle ot the Fatlmlde era at 
ii|e lime of the 6th Fatimldo Khnllf 
0 Egypt called Al-Haklm Brum- 
s' 1 - who ruled from 996 to 1021 
A I Hakim Bi'amrillah was in ef- 
w ihe founder of the Durze roll- 
^ n '_; rose| yliam or conversion to 
Z. 0 )^ 20 b y 0 non-Druze 
during Al Hakim's rule 
1000 AD but was Inter 
«sed In 1044 AD. Tho Druze 
JJL ■ ( : ame In time a closed 
community, prohibiting either con- 

ar SI0n Of nnnalncu (nrHIHHinr, 


The Druze have thuir own scrip- 
ture consisting of onu hundred 
and eleven pntuial letters known 
under Ihe title Rasni'l al Hikmah 
(The Letters of Wisdom) collected 
in six books Thoy contain tho fun- 
damental doctrines of the Druze. 
Tho Druze profess absolute mono- 
theism (ta'wheed) and call them- 
selves 'muwahhideon.' The basis 
of their religion is Oneness' of 
God. Dr Abu Izzedin says in her 
book dt page 148 that the Druze 
creed is based upon the Holy Qu- 
r'an as interpreted by the Druze 
propagators and recognizes that 
the Old Testament and the New 
Testament are inspired books. 
She adds that the Druze respect 
Hermes as holder of a divine mis- 
sion, the wise and ascetic Pytho- 
goras who propagated monothe- 
ism and Plato, of ancient Greece. 
The late Joumblat says in Pour Le 
Liban" at page 79 of the French 
version that “Druzism is the reli- 
gion of the essential unity of be- 
ings and things, that is to say the 
substantial unity of the world In its 
spiritual and physical form at the 
same time.” The Druze believe in 
Tanasukh (transmigration of 
souls). They believe whenever a 
Druze dies another Druze is born 
and the soul of the dying enters 
the body of newly born. Dr Abu 
Izzedin says that the Druze be- 
lieve that the body is merely a 
shirt to the soul and that the soul 
transmigrates from a human being 
to another one and adds that it is 
absolutely false to allege that the 
souls of human beings transmigr- 
ate to animals. 

The Druze house of worship is 
called the 'khilwah'. The latter is u 
rather austere building without ar- 
chitectural decoralions or embell- 
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»i iVT. ►'""whoi uuuinnes secret. 

iholi ^ waa considered above 
8 andard of human beings. He 
upon Qs thB Incarna- 
hv tki y , and waa 30 accepted 
^ Iy ar aanlzed sect, Ihe 
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Sultan Pasha El Atrash 

ishments and without furniture ex- 
cept for small lecterns, on which 
religious books ore laid during the 
period of meditation. Some of the 
more important 'khilwats' are lo- 
cated at Qanawat in Jabal al 
Druze In Syria, In Bayyada the 
seat of the spiritual leaders in Le- 
banon, and the site of the grave of 
Nabi Shu’ayb near Tiberias in oc- 
cupied Palestine. At this last site a 
mass pilgrimage an , d f 00tlv i h i 6 r 
held In the monlh of April. Other 
minor pilgrimages are made to 
various ‘khilwats' that are sites of 
holy graves. 

Short history of the 
Druze 


ing disciples. 


As Indicated above the Druze 
sect originated in the first decade 
of the fifth HIJIra century (eleventh 
century AD) during the reign of Al 
Hakim Bi'amrillah. Thousands o 
people believed in the tenets of 
this new religion but a^ er . th0 . d l®' 
appearance of Al Hakim in 1021 
AD many people returned to tneir 
former religion. Most of those who 
stuck to the new religion lived in 
mountainous regions l nac *j 0 f®' 
Ible to foreigners, mostly in soutn 
(particularly In El Chou f), and In 
Wadi el Teem near mount Hermon 
(Jabal el Sheikh). At present the 
majority live in Hauran (Jabal el 
Druze in Syria called sometimes 


-Fakhr Eddln Ma'ani II || 

Jabal el Arab). Others live near l 
A leppo, Damascus and in Pales- 
tine. The late Joumblat says in his 
above-mentioned book that there n 
are about 80,000 Druze in Anato- a 
lia south of Turkey and 20,000 in 0 
north Syria at Jabal El A'la. It ? 
seems that the exact number of J 
the Druze is not known but the lat- |! 
est edition of Encyclopaedia Bri- j 
tannica puts them at about 
320,000 in Syria, Lebanon, Pales- ■ 
tine and Jordan. However there J 
are thousands of Druze who immi- ‘ 
grated to Europe and to the Am- - 
ericas. t 

The racial origin of the j! 
Druze 

The racial origin of the Druze is j 
Arab. The Arabs who lived In 
Greater Syria (including Syria, Le- 
banon and Palestine) prior to the 
Arab Muslim conquest in the 
Seventh century AD, came In tribal 
waves from the heart of Arabia to 
the north: the earliest were the 
Cana'anltes, the Phorilclans. the 
Amorites. the Aramits and the 
Philistines, all of whom lived 
mainly In Palestine and Syria. Dr 
Abu Izzedin says at page 15 of 
her book, that most of the tribes 
which migrated to Greater Syria 
before the advent of Islam were of 
the southern Yemenite Arabs from 
which racially the Druze origin- 
ated. In reliance upon authentic 
Druze sources, the German orien- 
talist Oppenheim says that the 
Druze are Arabs mixed with Kurds. 
The English researchers Hogarth 
and Gertrude are of the opinion 
that the predominant element In 
the Druze is the Arab element. 
Moreover, the prevalent belief 
among the Druze is that their 
origin is from Arab tribes who lived 
in Syria before and after the ad- 
vent of Islam and the later Arab 
conquests. 

The Druze In Lebanon 

After the Ottoman conquest of 
Syria and Lebanon In 1517, Emir 
Fakhr Eddln El Ma'ani the first of 
the House of Ma'an came to 
power in 1544 with the approval of 
the Ottoman authority. He was 
» killed by the Wall of Damascus for 
j fear of his expanding power 
i and was succeeded by his son 
I Qurqumaz. The latter revolted 
f against the Ottomans but was af- 
f terwards forced to flee to the for- 

- ests where he died. He was how- 
I ever succeeded by the Emir Fakhr 
r Eddln El Ma'ani the II, who ruled 
3 from 1690 to 1633. His power 
i stretched over south of the Le- 

- banese mountains and Sldon area 
W and he tried to expand his sphere 
n of Influence to Houran (Syria), Al- 
ii loun and Nablus where Ottoman 
a authority was weak. Fakhr Edd n I 
j| W as an ambitious person and the 
s Ottoman rulers in Constantinople 


began to suspect his disloyalty to 
the Ottoman Empire and of his 
ambition tu establish a large do- 
main covering Syria, Palestine and 
Cyprus. The Sublime Porte (as the 
Ottoman authority in Constantino- 
ple was called) ordered the Wali 
(Governor) of Damascus to attack 
Fakhr Eddin. He was also at- 
tacked by other neighbouring rul- 
ers and by the Ottoman navy 
force which landed on ihe Le- 
banese coast. Fakhr Eddin fled to 
Italy where he was received as a 
guest by his friend the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. After five years 
of exile in Italy he returned to his 
country in 1618 and continued his 
war against the Ottomans with the 
assistance of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. In 1635 the Ottomans 
sent a land and naval force which 
defeated Fakhr Eddin at Has- 
bayya In Lebanon and he and his 
two sons were taken to Constanti- 
nople and executed. The Le- 
banese people consider Fakhr Ed- 
dln II a9 the hero ol Lebanon and 
respect his memory. Some of 
them consider him as the father of 
Lebanese nationalism. 

After the extinction of the direct 
male line of the House of Ma'an 
about 1697, there arose the star 
of the Shihabi House. The Shiha- 
bls strengthened their position af- 
ter the defeat of their opponents, 
the Yamani faction. In the battle of 
Eln Dara in 171 1. The Yamani fac- 
tion migrated to Houran in Syria, 
which later became known as Ja- 
bal el Druze. The most famous of 
the Shihabi rulers is the Emir Ba- 
shir II, who ruled from 1788 to 
1840 with some years of Interrup- 
tion in between. In 1840 an upris- 
ing took place in Lebanon against 
him as well as against the Egyp- 
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Kamal Joumblat 

tian rule under Mohammad Ali the 
Wali of Egypt, whose son Ibrahim 
Pasha revolted against the Otto- 
man empire and occupied Syria 
and Lebanon, and whose forces 
had reached almost within sight of 
the Bosphours. The Russians, the 
British and the French came to the 
rescue of the Sublime Porte and 
defeated Ibrahim Pasha. Shihab II 
being the ally ol Ibrahim Pasha 
was forced to flee and went to 
Malta in exIle.Dr Abu Izzeddin 
does not speak well of Bashir II. 
She says that he was not a friend 
of the Druze. During his rule the 
Druze were disarmed and con- 
scripted in the army of Ibrahim Pa- 
sha at Bashir's instigation. He 
also expropriated the land and 
property of well-known Druze fa- 
milies and imposed heavy taxes 
on them. In 1840 the Sublime 
Porte issued a Suttanl Decree de- 
posing Bashir li and appointing 
Bashir III in his place, as Emir of 
the Druze. After the Shihabls, a 
new leadership sprang up and was 
shared between the Joumblats 
and the Yazbeks. 

Kamal Joumblat says: “Thus the 
Druze through the Joumblats and 
other families have played a fun- 
damental role In what Father Yoe- 
klm Mubarak called ‘the genesis of 
the idea of Lebanon'. In effect this 
Idea, this tendency towards in- 
dependence are the work of the 


Druze, who being a Muslim sect, 
could enjoy some freedom vis-a- 
-vis Islam and the Ottoman Em- 
pire, in consequence of which it 
was possible to establish some 
sort of a small independent state 
with regard to Turky of that time. 
Thanks to their militant quality 
they became respected by every- 
body. The first foundations of an 
autonomous political Lebanon had 
been laid by the old dynasties of 
Ma'ani and Tannoukh who are 
also Druze and who were in power 
since the first millenium.” (Pour le 
Liban pages 66 & 67 translated 
from the original French version.) 

It must be remembered that the 
Emirs of Druze used to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Sublime Porte 
as other local rulers and walis did. 

They remained under the rule ot 
the Ottoman Empire until its 
break-up following its defeat toge- 
ther with Germany and Austria, in 
World War I in 1918. 

The Druze in Syria 

The Druze in Syria are of the 
Yemenite faction which fled to 
Houran after their defeat by the 
Druze of the Qaisi faction In the 
battle of Ain Dara in 1 7 1 1 . In Jabal 
el Druze, the Atrash and the Ar- 
slan families rose to prominence. 
Shaklb Arslan and Adel Arslan are 
well-known writers and politicians 
In the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Shaklb Arslan played an Important 
political role during the Ottoman 
Empire and after World War I. He 
fiercely defended the Muslim and 
Arab causes and tried to revive 
the Muslim Khallfate after the 
abolition of the Ottoman Khallfate 
by Kamal Ataturk the founder of 
modern Turkey. One of the most 
prominent of the Attrash family 
was Sultan Pasha el Attrash. He 
led the revolt against the French 
mandatory power in 1925, which 
sparked off the revolt against the 
French authority in all Syria. In the 
event the revolt failed and Sultan 
Pasha el Attrash fled to Jordan 
but he returned to Syria in 1938. 

He is considered a hero by both 
the Arabs In general and the 
Druze in particular. 

The social and religious 
structure 

A Druze community may be di- 
vided into two groups: the 'uqqal' 
that Is to say those Initiated Into 
the secrets of their religious 
teachings and the 'Juhhal', those, 
ignorant of the religious teachings. 
The origin of the word 'uqqal' is 

I from 'Aql' which means in Arabic 
reason.' Dr Abu Izzeddin says 
that the word 'uqqal' which is 
conferred upon the spiritual elite 
reflects, the respect of the Druze 
for 'absolute reason', the first 
thing which God had created (The 
® Druze In History on page 305, 
Arabic version). The 'uqqal' prea- 
erve the Druze doctrine because 
they alone can read and interpret 
' f the religious books. They preach 
lQ to the juhhal' the conduct which 
ie they should follow in order to qua- 
ld lify them to know about the rellgl- 
II ous books and to join in prayer 
, a and attend religious meetings. The 
t0 ‘juhhal’ may be initiated into the 
l )n religious teachings after a long 
II period of examination as to their 
.h suitability and good condupt. The 
rie ‘uqqal' are normally the leaders of 
n . the Druze community. They are in- 
a . fluential in religious as well as In 
temporal matters. They settle dls- 
ncl pules and conflicts, which arise 
i a _ between individuals and families. 
es They play an important unifying 
nQ role which contributes to the soli- 
!e _ darlty of the Druze community. 

*3 The status of women 

a The Druze are conservative 

as people, but women have a re- 
sts spected position in their commun- 
ity. In principle, women are equal 
he to men in temporal and religious 
inc j matters. If a woman is llleterate 
jn _ she must be taught to read and 
-, a _ write and must be encouraged to 
}0f increase her learning, knowledge 

his 

P; Continued on page IS 
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3 rice of peace 


IN A mu ■ •tin - 1 with the lou nl and fuioiijri pins'-., Jordon's Foreign Minister Mi 
Tahor fvkiKii .sakl Dial Mm Kingdnm's position on lluj framework of the- proposed 
intoi nation; il |n;riiA j fionfuriaico r < a i ii« tir tout unolianijed • ■iui that il was tin? United 
eiatcj and lsrnc*l which nood in modify llii'ii sUmdincj on tho UN -sponsored 
non lot once. 

Mr Milan's stnlonientc pinpuinled the-* ridicule stngt* which the pc-nci* pro- 
cess is passing through. With the European endoisenient of the peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East and their readiness to get involved in making this 
conference become a reality, the main stumbling block has to do with the US 
perception of the conference. Direct negotiations without the United Nations 
umbrella is not acceptable by Jordan. Any other formula which includes the full 
and continuous involvement of the United Nations and the Security Council 
members wilt be debated by Jordan and the parties involved. The mechanism of 
the peace conference is what needs to be agreed upon before the peace 
process can move ahead. 

But it is also not as simple as that. Even if the United States agrees to the 
Jordanian proposals, it is Israel which must commit itself to the peace process 
as seen by the majority of world nations. At a time when a divided government 
rules in Israel, reflecting two contradictory views on the peace negotiations, 
nothing positive can be achieved. In addition to that it is not only the Israeli 
government which has to make up its mind, but the Israeli people as well. 

The year 1987 could become the year of peace in the Middle East. But 
peace, as all the peoples of the Middle East know, requires honesty and per- 
severance. It also demands sacrifices and recognition of what is right and 
wrong. As Mr Masri said. Israel and its leaders know very well what the inter- 
national peace conference entails on their part. If the Security Council's resolu- 
tions on the issue are to be adopted as points of reference for ail parties in- 
volved in the Arab-lsraeli dispute, then Israel should also know that it would 
mean its unconditional withdrawal from the territories it occupied during the 
Six-Day war. That is after ail the price of genuine and lasting peace. 

Crumbling fortress 

HOW LONG will the authorities in South Africa persist in swimming in the sea 
of ignorance or continue to perpetuate “white supremacy" as enshrined in the 
abominable apartheid policy? The jolt it received when the American Congress 
voted for sanctions — a move which proved that when it comes to the question 
of foreign matters tinged with morality , American citizens know better than 
their President — has not taught Pretoria any useful lesson. 

However, the latest Israeli decision to apply limited forms of sanctions in 
curtailing trade and banning future weapons contracts has laid bare how vul- 
nerable Botha's regime has become. According to reports, the South African 
administration has launched a formal protest to Tel Aviv and criticized American 
pressure and complicity. By this move, it is likely that the 'unholy alliance' be- 
: tween the two countries, which has helped considerably in advancing South 
African efforts in the field of armament is about to be dissolved. 

Hitherto. Israeli, despite world opinion, had stubbornly continued to support 
the apartheid enclave. Thus the sudden U-turn in policy would be viewed with 
scepticism and surprise. And those who adopt this stand are blameless. We are 
not blind to the subtle political motives behind the Israeli moves. Grapevine 
reports indicate that the Pollard affair has affected American-lsraeli relations 
. more than we think. So the sudden hard stand against the apartheid enclave 
could be said to be a sort of appeasement of the American public or a face- 
•• saving gesture. 

That Israel has been dealing all along with South Africa has irked a number of 
- African states. They have been at a loss to reconcile the Israeli policy with its 
? recent moves to establish diplomatic missions across the African continent. It is 
; this type of double-faced hypocritical attitude which unmasks the realities 
existing in Israel. 

South Africa's are at the moment looking forward with expectancy at a forth- 
coming general elections. And this particular voting exercise is comic, but un- 
ique, in the sense that, it is a 'white only'election. In others words, the majority 
blacks, who number over 20 million, are being denied universal adult suffrage 
and a say in the policies affecting their land and nation. 

! Botha may have become thick-skinned enough to become immune to popular 
. world opinion. But recent political developments within the country's ruling 
party, which involves defections, proves that even die -hand racists are even- 
tually waking up to the truth that apartheid is indeed is in Its last death throes. 

Fissures are appearing in the apartheid fotress and the failure to take pos- 
itive steps to make amends is like standing on quick sand. Sooner or later, 
black aspirations and the notion of 'one man, one vote' is bound to engulf all 
South Africans. 
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What about a green belt? 


To the Editor: 

l am writing to support the views expressed by Mr Anis Muasher. As a firsl time visitor Ij 
Jordan, I was both amazed and shocked at the size ol Amman and Its badly plann*: 
buildings. As a long term resident of Australia, I have become used to pleasant grw 
gardens and parks dotting every suburb. Trees and flowers are very Important in tte 
Australian psyche. 

What l saw In Amman Is a colourless city which is cnvironmori lolly very dull. I support 
the introduction of strict by-laws governing town planning in Ihu interest of the commun- 
ity. Many of the chest ailments could be reduced If there are enough trees, and visuaSy 
the city will be a much nicer place for enjoyment from the aouthelic poini of view 

Jordan can benefit greatly by the introduction uf a yreon bolt around Amman. Fast 
growing Australian trees can be planted economically. In a short period of two years, inf 
trees could reach a height of two metres. Being hardy, the Australian Eucalytus cow 
tnrive in harsh environments — poor in soil nutrients with minimum rainfall. I urge every 
reader to assist in the greening of Jordan and to protect the current fragile environment 

Nodeem Ramsay 
Amman 


Vicious circle of poverty 


To the Editor: # 

HIS EXCELLENCY the Minister of Planning, Mr Taher Kansan, hit the right nail * 
head when he declared that the participation in national development oy 
sector during the past year was not up to the expectation of the governm ■ ^ 

Low income results in low savings; low savings results in low investment- _ 
ment results in low productivity, and low productivity results In low income. 8 i>i 
age of development economics, this circle is known as the vicious circle oi 
it defeats endeavours to develop underdeveloped countries. ^ 

In his model of development, W. A. Lewis explains growth in terms of a ■ shi 
to the capitalist class. Since capitalists have the highest tendency to sav th0 un- 
society, their savings fuel new investments. This has been the otrlcai P° * nd 0 | ife 
Ited States government in its relations with the Third World ever since i 
World War II. ^ 

On the face of it, it sounds to be an impeccable development policy. cr0a !iM 
capitalist classes smuggle or transfer their savings out of their coun . ,r, « Tjujii the shifty 
an abnormal internal situation. Will their savings fuel new investments ■ * v strjfB3 am 
income to the capitalist classes encourage social Justice and put an eno 
revolutions? 

Geor3e Ami 




By Jack Ensoll 

Special to The Slat 

iondON — Whatever the original expects - 
S may have been, new super-pow«r 
Sopments ore giving unusual impnr- 
S to the forthcoming meeting m Mo- 
25 between British Prime Minister Mar- 
3 Thatcher and Soviet lender Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Sources close to Thatcher have insisted 
the trio is a "listen and learn" visit with no 
□rand diplomatic intention. Bui an apparent 
breakthrough In US-Soviet arms negotia- 
tions (when Gorbachev dropped linkage of 
orogress on disarmament to curb on the 
-Star Wars" programmejhas altered the di- 
plomatic landscape. 

The presence in Moscow of so senior a 
Glalesman as the British Prime Minister 
dearly opens the possibility of a liaison rote 
al a crucial point In super-power relations. 
Although the British have discounted go- 
between activities, both super-powers have 
said publicly they would welcome anything 
Thatcher can do to further a treaty to eli- 
minate medium-range nuclear missiles from 
Europe. 

European observers believe that That- 
chei. with her acute sense of history — and 
an election nearing — would be unlikely to 
spurn b significant peacemaking role If such 
a mission were required. Thatcher, longest- 
serving of the West's "Big Five" leaders, is 
seen increasingly as its major statesman 
lofiowing the damage to President Ronald 
Reagan's credibility caused by the Iran 
aims scandal. 

The Moscow trip, from 20 March — 1 


Moscow trip 


April, will bo Thatcher's first summit visit, al- 
though she has been to the Soviet Union 
throw limes previously {twice to attend fun- 
urnls of Gorbachev's predecessors), and 
Gorbachev lias been to Britain. Thatcher 
will bo accompanied by only one ministerial 
colleague. Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. 

The British Piemier is curious about Gor- 
bachev and his style of leadership, espe- 
cially the new policy of ‘glasnost' (open- 
ness) in Soviet society; the policy has an- 
gered many of the party's old guard, but 
caused excitement in the East European 
countries and In the West. When Gorbachev 
visited Britain In 1984, immediately before 
succeeding Konstantin Chernenko as gen- 
eral secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party, Thatcher described him as a man 
with whom she thought she could do busi- 
ness. She wants to find out more about 
'glasnost' and 'perestroika' (restructuring), 
and wants to ascertain whether fundamen- 
tal change is taking place In the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Human relations are of major interest to 
Thatcher. She cannot understand a society 
that keeps a hold on people who want to 
leave, such as Jewish refuseniks, and she 
has welcomed recent releases of Soviet 
dissidents. The Russians also will be ana- 
lysing her, not least, as a leader with nearly 
eight consecutive years as prime minister 
and thus a level of experience In inter- 
national affairs unmatched In the West. 

They are aware, for instance, that she 
has a 'locus standi' with Jordan and Israel 
and will be Interested in her views on the 
Middle East, particularly the plight of the 


Palestinians and the bearing of Ihls on 
events in Lebanon. Gorbachev knows that 
in Europe end the United States loaders lis- 
ten to Thatcher. He also Is aware she is a 
represents live of the Western alliance, al- 
though she is going to Moscow not ns 
Mother NATO nor Mrs Europe but os Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 

Gorbachev is reportedly impressed with 
Thatcher's ability to fight a battle 13,000 km 
away from home, as she did in the Fat- 
klands/ Malvinas war. She showed deter- 
mination then, and did so again as a leading 
advocate of deployment of cruise and Per- 
shing missiles In Europe as a counterweight 
to medium-range Soviet SS-20 missiles. It 
is generally acknowledged that this resolve 
brought the Soviets back to the disar- 
mament talks following the failure of last 
October's Reykjavik summit between Gor- 
bachev and Reagan. 

The West has long insisted that nuclear 
disarmament must be mutual, balanced and 
verifiable. Now the Soviets have seized the 
initiative by emphasizing verification in the 
destruction of cruise, Pershing and SS-20s. 
Overnight, the focus of the negotiations has 
changed and in Geneva the Soviets and 
Americans are more or less on common 
ground, looking al points of detail. 

The quickfire nature of Gorbachev's pro- 
posals on the so-called zero option for 
intermediate nuclear forces (INF) in Europe, 
and the speed of progress In Geneva, are 
reported to have put both British and Soviet 
preparations for the Moscow meeting In 
some disarray. The intention appears to 
have been for disarmament to be discussed 
only In the context of East-West relations, 
but events in Geneva are likely to influence 
both leaders' thinking right up to the last 
minute. 


The making of a Muslim nation 

plained the two nation theory In detail. |" d aln °® Si iK 
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Visiting Professor 
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THE 23 March is one of the most significant 
toys In the Ilfs of the Pakistani nation. It 
*88 on this fateful day, in the year, 1940, 
rat about 100 million Muslims of the 
South-Aalan BUb-contlnent took the 
momentous decision of shaping their future 
jrallny; It was on this historic day that, at 
“tore, the All India Muslim League under 
Je teadership of Quald-I-Azam Mohammad 
Kl Jlnnoh adopted the historic Resolution 
~Bter came to be known as Pakistan Re- 
25™ on ~ l° r the division of the 
"ian sub-continent and demanded a sep- 
arate Muslim Slate in the Muslim majority 
areas. 

listen Resolution was a landmark in 
w history of the sub-continent. It had 
"jam ‘he discovery of Muslim soul; It gavo 
j®J»encB and direction to the Muslim's In- 
SSfm and aspirations; and under 
« m '® 8u P r sme leadership and in- 
Hfl',.?!?' /^'stan had become Muslim In- 
tity" de ' ence, ’> “deliverance", and "des- 

ReSinti the Mualima passed the Pakistan 
homniDrSP . 0nd demanded a separate 
Asian t?.K 0r themselves in the South- 
ham b!?'W inen,? The answer lies in the 
lan nr th °vr kJory. The demand for Pakts- 
on tum !! 5 - PaWstan Resolution was based 
and omJS ? nal theories, and the most clear 

be mil a B < '? e *P° 3 ition of the theories can 
0,5 out as follows: 

anci Islam represented two dis- 
taci nJ H?fi? arate civilizations and were, in 
Wilion mi™ trom one another In origin, 
latent m anner of life as were the dif- 
sub.c 0 n& a 1 nat l°ns. In the Indian 
minor naE ' tf !? re was a ma i° r and a 
'-amenta? T*J ,nd J t (ollowed ,ha * a P ar ' 
^loritv nitt y 2 ent l ba30d Oh the principle of 
of the Ihevltably mean the rule 

lion must kL na tOh" Therefore, a constitu- 
ent that tSf 0v °lved that recognized the 
tw o nations £»?•■? in the aub-continent 
government' mil 1 whom m ust share the 
611 of their "common motherland." 

Ajw&.S? 8 of 1940, the Quaid-i- 
1 ority h u t s are hy no means a mln- 

fclveawlth^Ir f, nd d * s Unct nation by our- 
;• Resident si a 0 S? 8t ny °f our own." And in his 
> f i? 8 &ion at i 0 ?S re8s to the Muslim League 
Resolution or6, at which the partition 
uon was passed, Quaid-i-Azam ex- 


He argued: "Notwithstanding a 1000 
years of close contact, nationalities, which 
are as divergent today as ever, cannot at 
any time be expected to transform themsel- 
ves into one nation merely by means of 
subjecting them to democratic constitution 
and holding thsm forcibly together by unna- 
tural and artificial methods of British Par- 
liamentary Statute." The problem In India 
was not 'of an Inter-communal character 
but manifestly of an Inter-national one', and 
It must be treated as such ff Britain was 
really In earnest and sincerely wanted to 
secure the peace and happiness of India 
Into "autonomous national States." 

Hinduism and Islam were not only reli- 
gions In the strict sense of the word, but 
were, In fact, "different and distinct social 
orders, and It Is a dream that the Hindus 
and Muslims con ever evolve a common 
nationality, and this misconception of one 
Indian nation has gone far beyond the limits 
ond Is the cause of most of your troubles 
and will lead India to destruction If we fall to 
revlG© our notions In time. The Hindus and 
Muslims belong to two different religions, 
philosophies, social customs, liieratures. 
They neither intor-marry nor interdlne togo- 
ther and, indoud, they belong to two differ- 
ent civilizations which are based mainly on 
conflicting ideas and conceptions Their 
aspects on life and of life are different. 

It Is quite clear that Hindus and Musal- 
mans derive their inspiration from different 
sources of history. They have different ep- 
ics, different heroes, and different episodes. 
Very often, the hero of one is a foe of the 
other and, likewise, their victories and 
defeats overlap. To yoke together two such 
nations under a single state, one as a num- 
erical minority and the other as a majority, 
must lead to growing discontent and final 
destruction of any fabric that may be so 
built up for the government of such a nation. 
Musalmans are a nation according to any 
definition of a nation, and they must have 
their homelands, their territory and their bi- 
ate. We wish to live in peace and harmony 
with our neighbours nnd as a free and in- 
dependent people. We wish our people to 
develop too the fullest of our spiritual, cultu- 
ral economic, social and political life In any 
way that we think bBBt and in consonance 
with our own Ideals and according to the 
genius of our people." 

The fact was that Mu6llmB had main- 
tained their separate entity m the indlan 
sub-continent for about 1000 * jj*' 

as victorious Invaders and Imperial rulers 



Nigeria — 

religious 

intolerance 


British and, they were 25 per cent of the to- 
tal population. When the Hindus awoke to 
their position of strength vouchsafed by 
numerical majority, the Muslims realized 
their peril and reasserted their ancient 
superiorly. 

Since It was no longer possible to rule , 
over the whole of India as thay had done in 
the past, they must consolidate what they jj 
had or could have and thus check the 
process which would certainly undermine : ; 
the entire structure of their religion, culture 
and tradition. And hence the demand tor a 
separate Muslim State in the North- Wes- 
tern and Eastern zones of India In which the 
Muslims were numerically in a majority. 

Quald-I-Azam' s proclamation that Indian 
sub-continent was Inhabited by two distinct 
nations — Hindus and Muslims — was not 
a new concept. The fact of their being sep- 
arate entitles was recognized by a number 
of statesmen and Intellectuals of the Hindus 
and the British as well. And the proposal for 
a separate homeland for the Muslims on the 
lines of the Pakistan Resolution was al- 
ready put forward by the poet-philosopher 
of Pakistan. Allama Mohammad Iqbal, in 
1930 In order to "save the Muslims from the 
domination of non-Muslims." The cardinal 
point on which Iqbal stressed was the "Mu- 
slim identity" as a distinct political unit", 
based primarily on cultural difference. And it 
was this Muslim ideology which has to be 
saved. A 3 the struggle for independence 
and achievement of Pakistan went on, tho 
ideals were put forward with all clarity. 

' What is It that keeps Urn Muslims united 
as one man", said the Guald, and what is 
the bedrock and sheet anchor of the com- 
munity. 11 Is Islam. It is the Great Book, the 
Qur'an that Is the sheet anchor of Muslim 
India. I am sure that as we go on and on. 
there will be more and more of oneness — 
one God, one Book, one Qibla. one Prophet 
and one Nation." And the Qunirl went on to 
elucidate. “Pakistan not only means 
freedom and independence by Urn Muslim 
ideology, which has to be preserved, which 
has come to us as a precious gilt and 
which, we hope, others will share with us. 

And, at last, a united nation with a 
national will, and complete faith in their just 
and righteous cause, and unflinching loyalty, 
trust and confidence in their leader — a 
cool, calculating master strategist — that, 
with the grace of God, the Muslims of the 
South-Aslan sub-continent achieved their 
Independence and Pakistan came Into being 
on 14 August 1947. 


THE GOVERNOR of the Kaduna state 
of Northern Nigeria recently lifted the 
curfew Imposed following religious 
clashes and arson which resulted In 
the burning of Churches. These 
strifes had caused much agitation 
and were considered as unique In 
that, the spree of havoc was between 
Muslims and Christians. 

If there is ever a nation on the Afri- 
can continent so ethnically diverse 
and heterogenous, It Is Nigeria. The 
105 million population Is made up of 
over 250 ethnic groups with the Hou- 
ses and Fulanls (Muslims In the 
north), Yorubas (west) and the Ibos 
(east) making up the majority. 

Nigeria could be regarded as repre- 
senting the southernmost outpost of 
the sweep of Islam across the Sahara 
deBert from the 10th- 19th centuries. 
But the penetration stopped before 
engulfing southern Nigeria. Thus 
Christianity Is only firmly established . 
In the south without having any Im- 
pact on the north, which has 14 of 
the country’s 19 states. 

Religious divisions, Intolerance and ‘ 
mistrust run vary deep through the 
Nigerian society and have often 
. threatened the fragile national fabric. ; 
Moreover, British influence which 
started gradually In an unplanned . 
manner, further exacerbated the sltua- 
tlon. 

Under Sir Fredrick Lugard, who wae 
the governor-general whan the colony 
and protectorate of Nigeria was 
merged, the system of Indirect rule 
was much promoted. This policy was 
full of Inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. 

At a glance, Nigeria appears to be a 
unified country, but actually, religious 
political and social divisions plague 
the nation. In other words, the predo- 
minantly Muslim north has no trust in 
tho Christian south. 

In 1966, such negative sentiments 
led to an almost disintegration of the 
country when the eastern leader 
Ojukwu led a sessionlst movement 
and declared the transient Republic 
of Blafrn. The people from the east 
(Ibos) felt much aggrieved because 
unrest In the north had resulted In 
the massacre of 10,000-30,000 Ibos. 

The Hausas however, felt justified 
because one major Nzeogwu, a sou- 
therner, had Instigated an army revolt 
which brought about the deaths of 
prominent Muslim personalities — 
northern premier AlhaJI Ahmadu Bollo, 
and the Federal Prime Minister AlhaJI 
Abubakar Tafawa Balowa. 

Nigeria has been hit hard by the 
global drop In petroleum prices 
coupled with international dobt 
payments and servicing. Moreover, 
the oil boom of the 1970s, which 
brought In about $100 billion has 
been mismanaged and looted by cor- 
rupt politicians. The present head of 
state General Babangida, has no al- 
ternative but to adopt austere eco- 
nomic and political measures to res- 
tore sanity. One therefore wonders 
whether with the country’s present 
state, the citizens could aiford such 
' childish religious fanatlsm. 
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cretary General Javier Perez De Cuellar 
to discuss the proposed International peace 
conference. It says the visit will be a signi- 
ficant positive step In the effort to promote 
peace In the region in the light of PLO Chief 
Yasser Arafat's recent declaration that any 
Palestinian who takeB part In the confer- 
ence will be representing the Organization. 

The paper notes that the Arab stand to- 
wards the conference has won world-wide 
backing that heB been partly reflected by 
the EC statement in which the West Eu- 
ropean group endorsed the conference. The 
remaining obstacle, Al Raya remarks, Ilea In 
the US attitude which conforms to Israel's 
rejection of the Idea, it caffs for a collective 
Arab effort to overcome the American ob- 
stacle and open the way for the conference 
in which a lust settlement to the Palestinian 
problem can be found. 

in conclusion, the Qatari newspaper 
. warns that US persistence in embracing the 
( Intransigent Israeli position will abort the. 
t peace prospects and bring the region back' 
to an explosive point. 

In another editorial, AI.Raya stresses the 
* importance of a : unltea Palestinian position 
' In bringing about an International attitude 
' more sympathetic to the Arab demands. 
Such a unified position, It adds, could serve 
as a bridge, to bring the Arabs out of the 
curront state of chaos and fragmentation. 

Al Raya goes on to say that stepped-up 
activity concerning the peace conference, 
requires a clear-cut Palestinian position In 
order to come up with a unified Arab stand 
capable of exerting pressure on all the pow- 
ers, foremost of which Is the United States, 
so that the International conference could 
convene under favourable conditions 


The Jonathan Pollard case 

Al Bayan newspaper of Dubai writes that 
there Is no reason to believe that Israel's 
close ties with the United States could be 
effected by the Pollard espionage affair. It 
also eays that Israel's relations with Britain . 
and other West European countries are also 
not expected to be undermined by Israel's 
forgery of British passports which Israeli 
agents used in mounting attacks against 
. Arabs and Palestinians, 

Israel's distinguished position within olfl- 
cfaf circles In Washington, London and other 
Western capitals Is not likely to bp ad- 
versely affected by such criminal operations 
which. If ft not were for the media, the au- 
thorities , would have wrapped In secrecy. 1 
AlrBayan says. 

If goes on to say that nothing will change 
• the attitude of the United States and Wes- 
tern - Europe .towards Israel on the one hand, 
and towards the Arabs on the bther, despite 
air hypocritical gestures made by US . and 
West European - officials during visits , to the 
region or during attempts,, to conclude deals 
With Arab governments. It asserts that ft. Is 
time, to ad|ust Arab relatione with the rest of 
the' world In accordanpe with 1 other, coun- 
tries' pollclBS yia-a-vie A rep. causes. 

rlfi-Ss'y wThe : Oulii war 

’ ^iM-fiiihad r newspaper of Abu Dhabi re- 
; marks that recent US-$oviet talks in Mo- 
. aco^v dealt, among; other issues, with regio-: 
. M\ problems, Including. this iran-lreq war. It 
recalls tljat; US Secretary of State George 
. Shgltz'.sald a feW; Weeks ago that the two 
Superpowers, se'q eye to eye on theneed to 
end-fhe Gulf wdr, suggesting that contacts 


were . underway between Moscow . and 
Washington^ atop the war when their re- 
speotWe; poslflpns' itowarde . the conflict 
see med. contradictory. It expire seas surprise; 
at such development In.llghtoUhe fact that 
each Superpower has Its Own calculations 
and motives With .regard ; to . any "■ regional 
problem, especially lb a sensitive area like ; . 
me Middlei^et.^ V\ 

Al . Ittlhad vplces . ;tha view that attention: / 
given by the two. superpowers 'to. the Gulf 
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conflict dose not mean an agreement to 
stop the conflict, but could rather mean that 
the war has become a bargaining chip be- 
tween the two sides, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of other regional issues. 

The paper concludes by asserting that 
whatever the positions of the two super- 
powers towards the war may be, the key to 
resolving, the conflict remains in the hands 
of the two warring nations. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al Ra'I Al A'am 
lashes out at the American role In the Gulf 
war. ft says that role transcends the sale of 
arms to Iran to Include other actions de- 
signed to. keep the war light aflame. It also 
says (hat deceptive US actions concerning 
the iran-lraq war were not the sole reason 
for the collapse of US credibility as Wash- 
ington played the same role In other Middle 
EaBt affairs. 

A Kuwaiti weekly, Al Nahda, writes that 
an end to the war does not only mean 
peace in the region, but could also serve as 
an obstacle blocking the road of super- 
power Intervention, it urges co-ordinated 
action to Keep the Gulf region secure from 
the ambitions of the superpowers. ' 

In Cairo, the newspaper Al Abram warns 
Iran against any fresh aggression on Iraqi 
territory, saying that a new offensive will 
end In total failure. It calls on the world com- 
munity to shoulder its responsibilities by ert- 
ortlng serious efforts to end the devastating 
conflict. . v • 

Ad- Dustour newspaper of Jordan voices 
cautious optimism that the ongoing media- 
tion efforts by Algeria. Kuwait and other 
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Reagan: Our relations with Arab 
countries are In best shape 


non-Arab countries may put a quick end to 
the war between Iraq and Iran, especially In 
light of Iran’s failure to achieve any signifi- 
cant breakthrough in the face of stiff and 
courageous Iraqi resistance. 

“Recent developments on the battlefield, 

— especially east of the Iraqi city of Basra 

— may have prompted certain Iranian offi- 
cials to reconsider mediation offers in the 
hope that these offers could save Iran's 
face and avert new futile tosses in the 
senseless war," writes Ad Dustour. 

. At Ra'I newspaper also of Jordan ex- 
pects UN Secretary General Javier Perez 
De Cuellar to focus his attention during his 
forthcoming visit to the Middle East on con- 
vincing Israel to abandon Its intransigence 
and adopt a positive stand towards the 
issue of an International psace conference 
on the Middle East. It adds that a similar 
pressure should be exerted on the United 
States which supports the Israeli stand on 
tlie conference and backs Its demand for 
direct negotiations. 
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Davar asks: Is the International peace 
conference going to take place or not? 
Much has been said about this subject 
especially after the change In the US and 
Israeli attitudes regarding the conference. It 
la now known that half of the Israeli cabinet 
members Including Mr . Shimon Perea back 
the idea and the US administration has 
lately announced that It Intends to study 
and review the Issue. Despite this change, 
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and the way It is beln^n!' ^fhls^S 
by Its actions, has proved the fiol S 
and co-operation between the partlSiS 
parties and the absolute loss oi aH 
sense of responsibility. This coalition H 
the paper adds, Is completely unable to^' 
form its duties and responsibilities pZ£ 
And Its continuation to function K 
talnly create major damages and mlactoto 
arael s position and reputation throng 
the world. It is time to dissolve folsoL 
ment and start fresh elections, the«» 
says. 

The MUG doesn't seem to enloyanviwi 
of unity or understanding between Its men- 
bars. The members will be aervlng a g«d 
cause If they promptly cancel the paiE 
ship because continued partlcipalion ii 
such a government will only foster not 
problems and give rise to scandals llksthsl 
of Pollard. 

Haaretz comments that Mr Richard Mw 
phy, the Deputy Secretary of State (or Mid- 
dle East affaire, is not likely to visit the area 
and the US administration Is not goityb 
pay any heed to the idea of the internal 
peace conference or forge out fresh Inife- 
lives to encourage the covering of (hem 
ference. This American attitude was tatty 
conveyed to Israel and Israeli newspepcn 
published ft last Sunday. The paper ntk. 
We actually expected Mr Murphy to vlsil Hu 
area on a new shuttle trip to boost pew 
efforts especially those which could hty 
the Initiatives for the international pext 
conference. Unfortunately, our expectation 
failed and we have a good reason to ss> 
that the Pollard Issue has had a negativity 
feet on tho US peace efforts andthsbrity 
American relations. 

Yodo'ut Ahronot says that the second 
convention of HIrut movement fakw ffc# 
after a week. Israelis are attaching oreZ 
Importance to this meeting event - espe- 
cially after the failure of the first conveoW 
and the deep differences which enwjj 
one year ago thereby preventing the wj 
tlon of the movement's representatives.!!* 
paper continuee that Yitzhak Shandr « 
known as the leader of HIrut movflmern.P 
his leadership has been badly o; » 
shaken due to Btrong disagree™^ 
disputes within tho movement. The 
of the Labour Party are watching Inese 
ferencea with oreat concern becaiJM^* 
continuation will Indubitably weaken Hrw 
position within the Israeli flovernnjmt^ 
among the Israeli masses at tws w 
when new Knesset elections are in iw 
ting, concludes the paper, 

Al HamJshmar points out that thatg 
ter of Construction and Houaijfl. . 
Levy, has announced that a new 
called 'Blta* will bo built on the Mb wwj 
Al Obeldlah town In the Beth Leh^ 
The new settlement Is to house 
10,000 Jews and occupy an area _ 
dunums. The paper comfrieniB- f " 
that Levy, who is a member of ^ 
strongly adheres to his P ert , y fl !|^§»s 
gardlng settlement and cors 'S? arT i^ 
apply this policy In the 
though It la very detriment^ id ^ 
economy. It adds that as long^'^- 
party opposes thiepian.it 
the minister and veto th 0 mous 'd ^ 
tabllehment of any settlement in .. 
'pled territories. ■ ' 

Maarlve points out ^^/Sster & 
Yitzhak Shamir and Foreign 
mon Perea met last Frtfjy ^ a 8rf9 5j 
in two montha. This m00t J n 9, 

. by apme officials whoexeri^sU^ 
to bring about a compromise ## 

tween' the two leaders, Tn 

mente that the two official® 0 
long ago because the corrtin 
break In relatione meanstne 
differencea between l h |' rt ^ od ^ 
W6 cailon 

their meetlnos and dialogues ^ 
put b)I the <Sffer©nce9 i 'J^ c [^^^an1Jj 
ned to topple the coalition 0 f nw 
rael Is currently facing a 
lems, foremost of which is j 
dal, the International pane® 
ailing economy and wltnou 
'strong government. Israel w 
able of taking concrete.' 
the paper. 
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By Pam Dougherty 

. special to The Star 
AMMAN — With the passing of a 
nawiavv governing their claaalflca- 
HC 08 and activities, Jordan's con- 
1 /actore are gearing up to deal 
with both the current economic 
recession and the long term fu- 
ture The new law strengthens the 
Jordan Contractors Association 
ijCA) and JCA President All Abu 
fegtob believes it will lay the 
foundation for a better institutional 
framework for the industry. 

The law was originally intro- 
duced in 1979 but as the economy 
was expanding at that time and 
construction work was plentiful, 
there was no sense of urgency 
about seeing it passed. Now, after 
soma years of recession and a de- 
cline in the industry's fortunes, the 
taw has been dusted off and re- 
i/nended. 

Al contractors, local and fore- 
ign, now have to be members of 
the Association. They share the 
same rights and responsibilities 
except that the foreign companies 
do not have the right to participate 
In elections for the association 
council. 

A Prime Minister’s directive con- 
fining locally financed construction 
work to Jordanian companies is 
now part of the law but for pro- 
jects with some foreign financing 
the government can only encour- 
»ge Joint ventures as International 
tendering Is usually a condition set 
by foreign lending agencies. 

The new law also tightens the 
operation of Joint ventures. In the 
past there has been a problem of 
one partner simply acting ae com- 
rotasion agents while the other 
j«3 the work. Company's caught 
wnfl this now face a penalty of 
we per cent of the contract price, 
Je loss of the contract and a ban 
working for a number of 
wars. 

ie working on a ra- 
cation; of contractors Into 
w categories according to their 
vandal and lehcnlcal experience, 
a ?, d ®Qulpmenf. The new 
plications are for roads, build- 
TO, electro-mechanlcal, water 
w»,! 8 ^ era9e and general with, 
S,?? ,lr8t tirne. a sixth category 
wvenng small contractors allowed 
asnrJ? °? P^cts valued at JD 
SK°h 0 ^ 8- Fore, fln. companies 

«**» oatwrter ad aCC ° rdlna '° 

P |00Q0 d with 
Mellon of the new law but 


would like to see more changes in 
the construction sector. He feels 
that the 400 companies that the 
JCA has now registered in catego- 
ries 1-5 Is far too many for the 
work available. The association 
has suggested that the govern- 
ment introduce measures to en- 
courage mergers as it has, for ex- 
ample, with insurance companies, 
to bring the number down to a 
more reasonable figure of around 
300. 

Mr Abu Ragheb also believes 
that there are loo many one man 
companies lacking the managerial 
and financial skills to face compe- 
tition. The merging of companies 
is one way, he believes, that they 
could be developed Into more sub- 
stantial and more sustainable in- 
stitution (hat do not stand or fail 
on the ability of only ona man. 

According to Mr Abu Ragheb a 
number of factors have contri- 
buted to the present difficult situa- 
tion In the contracting sector. 

Foreign competition has been 
one element with foreign compa- 
nies taking around 26 per cent of 
work, worth some JD 600 million, 
during the 1961-65 development 
plan, government policies of sub- 
dividing projects to • make them 
less attractive to foreign and more 
accesaable for localB has helped 
but about the same amount of 
work will still go to foreign compa- 
nies during the 1986-90 plan. 

The economic recession has 
also meant Borne decline in the to- 
tal amount of work available but 
the JCA president says the way in 
which work has been organized 
has also been a problem. 

1982 saw a high level of spend- 
ing and a lot of contracts awarded 
so companies tended to spend 
heavily on equipment, fn 1983-84 
work was still plentiful but the 
pace slowed by 1985 and compa- 
nies had not managed to cover the 
coal of their equipment. By 1988 
times were becoming very difficult 
with actual government spending 
in the first ten months of the year 
reaching only JD 20 million of a 
planned JD 60 million due to a 
combination of financial problems 
and bureacratlc hold ups. 

Mr Abu Ragheb says 1987 
doesn't look too hopeful for the 
Industry (hough some sectors 
such as roads, fulfilled their plans 
for 1988 and will probably do so 
again this year. 

Another potential problem area 
which Is developing for local com- 


panies ia the growing government 
enthusiasm for oounter trade 
which Is produoing something of a 
contradiction between overall eco- 
nomic Interests and those of a 
particular sector. 

Indian construction companies 
have now been awarded two con- 
tracts worth around $30 million as 
a way of helping to balance Indian 
Jordanian trade which is now 
close to $150 million In Jordan's 
favour. The decision is reasonable 
in the light of Jordan's wish to 
maintain a valued trading partner 
but conflicts with government po- 
licy of not allowing foreign compa- 
nies to do jobs which local ones 
can do and which do not involve 
foreign financing. 

In the long term Mr Abu Ragheb 
sees problems arising from Jor- 
dan's success in the area of in- 
frastructure development. The ba- 
sic provision of schools, utilities* 
and health care facilities which are 
the major government activity in 
construction will be finished by 
1990 and, although there will al- 
ways be some expansion to keep 
up with population growth, work 
will Inevitably scale down. 

He says now Is the time for the 
industry to prepare for this scaling 
down. 

A committee is already examin- 
ing the possibility of a Jordanian 
off-shore contracting company to 
work outside the country. 

Jordanian companies have good 
experience at machine intensive 
work and Mr Abu Ragheb says 
they could do well working in 
Yemen. Mauritius and the Sudan 
and possibly also Iraq. Some gov- 
ernment money, possibly from the 
Pension Fund or the Social Secur- 
ity Corporation could be invested 
ip the company but he would 
prefer to see private companies, 
banks etc providing the bulk of the 
money. 


• TENDER NO. 171/87. Supply of screws and rivets for 
The Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are available at the 
company's offices In Shmelsanl for JD 10. Closing date: 20 
April 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 172/87. Supply of Farralium Alloy 255 
Plates for The Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the company's offices for JD 10. Closing data: 22 
April 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF light units fo? Abu Obsldah and Al Balawnah 
village council - north valley area. Tender documents are 
available at the village council for JD 5. Closing date: 20 
March 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF a diesel pick up for Abu Obeldah and Al Ba- 
lawnah village council. Tender documents are available at 
the village council for JD 5. Closing date: 29 March 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 73/87. Supply of furniture for the Public 
Supplies Department. Tender documents are available at 
the Central tenders committee for JD 10. Closing data: 16 
April 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 43/87. Supply of light unite for the Jordan 
Electricity Authority. Tender documents are available at the 
authority tor JD 5. Closing date: 22 April 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF light units for Mlalh Municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 10. Closing 
date: 28 March 1987. 

e TENDER NO 27/87. Supply compressors for Al Hussein 
Thermal Power Station In Zarqa. Tender documents are 
available at the Electricity Authority for JD 6. Closing date: 
8 April 1987. 

e 8UPPLY OF a dumper truck for Mlalh Municipality. Ten- 
der documents are available at tht municipality for JD 10. 
Closing data: 28 March 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 151/87. Construction of building for The 
Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are available at the 
ministry for JD 125. Closing date: 15 April 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF chalrB for Amman Collage. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the college supply office In Jabal 
Al Hussein. Closing date: 26 March 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 6/87 Supply of wires and elactrlo accesso- 
ries for the Royal Air Force Directorate. Tender documents 
are available at the purchasing committee offices. Closing 
date: 31 March 1967, 

e SUPPLY OF fertilizers for The Jordanian Co-operative Or- 
ganization. Tender documents are available at the Organi- 
zation's offices In Abdaly for JD 10. Closing date: 1 April 
1987. 
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economy 

Taiwanese products London challenge for Arab Banks 


to go on display 


By lbtleam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — 'The balance of trade 
between Jordan and the Republic 
of China is in favour of Taiwan, 
aays Mr Y.T. Hu manager of the 
Taipei world trade centre who Is 
currently on a visit to Jordan to at- 
tend the opening of the 10-day 
Taiwanese exhibition. 

The exhibition, to be held from 
3-12 April at the Amra hotel will In- 
clude dlaplaya from 55 Taiwan' a 
leading manufacturers and expor- 
ters and will Include products 
ranging from Taiwanese traditional 
handicrafts to high technology 
items. 

According to recent statistics, 
the value of Taiwanese exports to 
Jordan in 1966 reached US$ 62.3 
million and Included textiles, 
processed food, livestock, leather, 
plastics, and electrical and trans- 
portation equipment. Total Jorda- 
nian exports to Taiwan in the 
same year reached $16 million 
and included non-metalllo minerals, 
chemicals and basic metals. 

Despite the large gap In the cur- 
rent trade balance between the 
two countries, Mr Hu Is confident 
that trade between the two aides 
will witness a rapid and continu- 
ous increase In the coming years, 
and he said there is high Tai- 
wanese demand for Jordanian 
consumer produola." 

“Our government encourages 
and supports Joint Investment 
projects Inside and outside Tai- 
wan," he said. "Due to its strate- 
gic situation Jordan playa a very 
Important rofe In the Importing and 
re-exporting of goods to other 
countries." 

Mr Hu stressed the need of Tai- 




Mr Y.T. Hu 

wanese people for Jordanian pro- 
ducts, particularly raw materials 
such as phoBphate, potash fertiliz- 
ers chemicals wool but also food- 
stuffs and any other commercial 
products. 

Taiwan also has a productive tr- 
ade relationship with other Arab ■ 
countries, most importantly Saudi 
Arabia, followed by Kuwait, the 
UAE end Jordan. 

Per capita income In Taiwan is 
very high and the country's fore- 
ign currency reserves are sub- 
stantial, says Mr Hu. 

Due to this fact, the government 
has changed its policy from at- 
tracting other countries products 
and Investments to Taiwan to en- 
couraging Taiwanese business- 
men to Invest outside Taiwan. 

"We are hoping to sign business 
contracts with Jordanian bu- 
sinessmen through exhibition," he 
aays. Mr Hu says that the exhibi- 
tion is being held with the aim of 
displaying the economic develop- 
ment ana the high technology pro- 
ducts of Taiwan and will offer Tai- 
wan's beet products and technical 
knowhow at reasonable prices. 
Goods on display will not be avail- 
able for sale to the public. 


The local scene 

* A delegation from the JEA will leave for Cairo in April to 
follow up end complete repdrte and technloal and economic 
feasible studies on connecting the Jordanian end Egyptian 
electrical networks. The draft reports apd studies are ax- 
peoted to be submitted to both the Egyptian end Jordanian 
minister! of energy and minerals resources, prior to the 
next meeting of the Jordanlan-Egypttan higher Joint Com- 
mittee. (ID). 
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By Roderick Smith 
Star (JK Correspondent 

LONDON — Arab banks in Lon- 
don face a challenging future, the 
authoratltlve committee for Middle 
East Trade (Comet) warns in its 
latest bulletin. "They have to 
develop new services and attract 
new expertise — and do this with 
lower capital resources and 
against fierce competition," the 
bulletin adds. 

With a small single car garage In 
the West End fetching £30,000 
sterling the cost of maintaining a 
presence In London can be prohi- 
bitive. Comet terms office costs 
“discouraging" but points out: 
“The survival of Arab banks In 
London and other financial centres 
Is not only of importance to the 
financial institutions themselves. 

"Arab governments have often 
expressed a wish to see more 
Arab money reinvested In the re- 
gion, and to reduce their depen- 
dence on foreign financial Institu- 
tions. "If these ambitions are to be 


"The unfortunate coincidence of 
current Middle East economic 
problems with the new challenge 
created by London's 'Big Bang' 
will not make Arab Banks' task an 
easy one, but they will undoubt- 
edly remain a presence in the Lon- 
don scene. "Within the past 10 
years, Arab banks have become 
an established presence In the 
city and in the international mar- 
kets. Today there are over 70 
Arab banks and financial institu- 
tions In London alone. They oper- 
ate in three broad categories. 

* Conventional banking: About 
40 banks operate with or without 
"licensed deposit taker" status. 
They Include the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Saudi Arabia and 
the National Bank of Kuwait. 

* Islamic banking: These in- 
clude Al Rajhi Company, Al-Mal 
International Ltd., and Islamic In- 
vestment Company. 

Banking 

* Investment: The diverse Arab 
presence ranges from small pri- 


at around 10-11 percent. 

ML ‘ "SL m £ 


realized, then Arab banks and fin- V ate sector organizations to major 


ancial Institutions must be Inter- 
nationally competitive. "The slump 
in oil price revenues In 1986 and 
1987 was followed by a revolution 


official bodies such as the Kuwait 
Investment authority. 

Arab involvement In the wake of 


In laws governing financial prac- 'Bifl Bang' has not been large. 
Ilces in the city of London this Banque Arab e L J A n ,? rnatior ? a0 
year d InvestlsBament (BAII) acquired 

' , , ... UK brokers Sheppards and Chase 

Popularly known as Londons ; n 1935. Middle East businessmen 
Big Bang the deregulation has bought the Wall Street firm of 


massively increased competition 
for business In banking sectors. 
Comet, a semi-official organization 


Moseley Securities. 


takeovers, Comet 


whose main purpose Is to notes, have been the exception 
research Information crucial to rather than the rule. This partly 
government trade policy, con- explained by the historical deve- 


cludes: 


Ideco centre 

AMMAN — An electricity distribu- 
tion control centre at a cost of 
£1.5 million wilt be established In 
the -lrbld area, 1 says Mr Abdel 
Raouf Sheikh, general director of 
the Irbld District Electricity Com- 

E any (IDECO). He said that feasi- 
lllty study for the centre was. 
conducted by the British Consul- 
tants Preece Cardew and Rider 
and experts from IDECO. In accor- 
dance with an agreement signed 
; between the two sides, the UK will 
provide £1 million for the project 
and IDECO the balance. The cen- 
tre will serve the electrical net- 
. works of Irbld and Mafraq and will 
improve the efficiency of the dis- 
tribution system. v 

"Mr Sheikh said that tender do- 
cuments for the distribution centre 
are currently under preparation by 
the IDECO and are expected to be 
awarded by the second half of 
;1987. Tenders are. limited to Bri- 
tish suppliers (ID).. 
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lopment of Arab banking. In the 
1970s Arab banks established a 
strong presence In the syndicated 
loan market. 

Arab banks accounted for little 
over two pre cent of the total Eu- 
rocurrency oredits market In 1977. 
In 1982 the figure peaked at 11.5 
per cent. For the past four years 
market share has been maintained 


and because many banks 
newly created without large 2 
mg commitments, moat 2 
make large loans to moBt SJ 
tries - Th ® early 1980 a, how”£ 
saw the beginning of a move ai 
from Eurolending to Eurobond fS. 
ance. Comet says: 

"Whilst the syndicated to 
market has contracted, fob 
banks have found it difficult to es- 
tablish a presence In the more 
closely-knit international bom 
market, due In part to a lack of ex- 
pertise in this field. 

"Whilst the Kuwaiti Investment 
institutions have been prominem 
in buying bonds, the Arab bi 
as a whole have not had a signifi- 
cant underwriting stake. "The 
Arab role in true Investment barik- 
ing has been even smaller. There 
has been a proliferation of barking 
takeovers, restructurings and re- 
scues in a number of the Gulf 
states. Inevitably effects are being 
felt in London. 

Hikmat Nashaahibi, Chairman ol 
the London -based Arab Bankers 
Association said: "Arab banket 
need to ask themselves what bu- 
sinesses they are in. They need to 
identify in which of those bu - 1 
sinesses they have comparative 
advantages. Discovering niches 
and filling them demands Imagina- 
tion. For the unimaginative Arab 
banker the future looks very 
bleak.” 

A number of banks have begun 
to develop trade financing acM- 
ties. Undoubtedly the next In 
years will be crucial. Middle E«t 
banks enjoyed seemingly untaW 
business opportunities through 
the region's major developed 
period of the 1970s and earf f 
1980s. Now they face 
booming competition. •; 


The US tries all roads 
to a balanced budget: 
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By Rula Nasr Darwazeh 

Special to The Star 
AMMAN -— Faced with a continu- 
ing massive balance of trade defi- 
cit the United States has pursued 
a number of policies. 

The US has been following the 
strategy of devaluing the Ameri- 
can dollar In order to boost the de- 
mand for American goods and Im- 
prove Its position with . Its major 
trading partners. 

, During the ; annual meeting of 
the World Bank' and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fundi In Sep- 
tember 1988, America tried to 
pressure Japan and West Ger- 
manyto reduce thelrlnterest rates 
In order to accelerate economic 
. /growth In both countries and 
. . hence; increase their demands fOr , 
v American, goods. Hovyever, the/fln- 
: ; ance;^m|n|st9r$':of’-tlie. two cairn- 


rates’ began In mid 1986 btfw* 
America and It's trade M 
Japan and W. Germany.^ 
erlcan economy haa atm 
able 10 solve any of Its PWg 
Lower Interest rates m 
cheaper dollar have noVJJJ 
led to a healthier US aoonow 

The persistent demand^ 
U8 for the decrease ot W; 
panese and West 
Interest rates was not <W 
at broadening the base Pljj 
loans and encouraging oorwj 
and Individuals 0 tomM 
money and hence Increase m 
mand for American floodji % 
alBo aimed at 

process of 9 aln|n £,K -S 
cover Its expenditure, jjjj 
larfy major military 
such as Star Ware- • . 

West Germany ibjfJjf 
pressed its discount ro£5S=- 
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ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 


Forget cocaine. 


Here are 


the killers 








he media-promoted 
social acceptance of 
alcohol and tobacco 
makes it difficult to 
call these drugs, drugs— 
mood altering, addictive 
substances. 

But, drugs are what they 
are. The necessary change 
in mindset which this pre- 
supposes is, unfortunately, 
slowincoming. 

Throughout the world, 
alcohol consumption is 
increasing in total and in per 
capita terms. 

And tobacco. A recent 
study released by the 
Worldwatch Institute notes, 

1 ‘ffie leading cause of pre- 
mature death among adults 
in 1985 was not Africa’s fa- 
mine, warfare, or the attacks 
ofintemationalterrorists; it 
was cigarette smoking.” 
Alcohol and tobacco affect 

• rich and poor, young and old, 
■ and men and women differ- 

• ently. But, with all of these 

: groups, alcohol and tobacco 
; are equally seductive and 
: morbid. 

>■ 4 ■:. •■■ ■: V -'v y ' 

; ” The poisonous charm 

‘ of drinks and, cigarettes ; 

; has not . lost its appeal. . ;.i; :■ V v 
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Use subversive technology to reach the people. 
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Alcohol and cigarettes battle 
increasingly strong opposition 

Europe responds to a ‘brutal process of deterioration’ among its youth 


By Pedro Ontoso 

in Bilbao, Spain 

ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO are the 
most damaging drugs in the world today. 
The problem is particularly serious in 
Europe. 

Over two thousand years ago the 
Patrician Romans tended the vineyards 
on the sunny hills of the East German 
Palatinate, the French fields of Bordeaux 
and the fertile fields of Rioja and Jumilla 
in Spain without ever suspecting that 
they were laboring on a time bomb that * 
was to have devastating consequences 
on future generations. 

Not even the later Arab domination of 
large parts of Europe, with its rigid Ko- 
ranic precepts prohibiting alcohol con- 
sumption, managed to eradicate a habit 
that, with time, became pernicious. 

In countries such as East Germany, 
England and the Nordic states, this drug 
of social integration is part of the daily 
routine of large sectors of the popula- 
tion, particularly among the young. Al- 
cohol is so universally accepted that it is 
used in many great popular festivities— 
Munich’s Oktoberfest is the most fa- 

Pedro Ontoso is a staff writer with El 
Como EspaHol, a daily published in Bilbao. 
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Government monopolies, multinationals 
and role models-subvertlng the future. 
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mous example— where the cult of ak 
hoi is the link between participants and 
where wine and beer are regarded* 
the elixir of happiness. 

But happiness fades, leaving behind 
addiction and pathology. InEastGem* 
ny, over 40,000 youths are “hardcore” 
drug consumers; among the drugs is 
alcohol. Social analysts use these num- 
bers to explain the high incidence of ju«. 
nile criminality: one fourth of all convicted 
criminals are below 21 years of age. 

Within Europe, theautonomouscom- 
munity of the Basque country in North- 
emSpainisaspecialcase.InSpain,mth ' 

its network of over 100,000 bars, dim 
are over 2,300,000 alcoholics acconi- 
ing to a study published recently by the 
Spanish Ministry of Labor. In Basque 
country alone, over 400,000 peoples 
sume excessive amounts of alcohol, 
Between 15 and 17 years of age, 4.9per- 
cent are drinkers. The age group coiw 
ing the most alcohol is between21 and24. 
For the experts, who repeatedly voice 
their concern, this is a situation without 
precedent. 

“This deterioration among the 
young,’ ’ points out Dr. Javier Aizpiiul 
Bilbao neuropsychiatrist and sorialj 
anthropologist, “is taking place atanj 
alarming speed. Suddenly, those aged 
l between 14 and 30 decided to destroy 
1 themselves. Groups get together tocro 
sume massive amounts of alcohol. There 
is no communication: they are happjrk, 
ing nothing, just drinking savagely. h|! 
reminds me of the brutal deteriorate 
that takes place in the mass sudMji 
whales.” g j 

Doctors and sociologists haveurp 
the implementation of preventive nm 
sures to slow down this process ofp-j 
venile annihilation. They warn ofjk 
high social cost that will have to be pan! 
by a society whose maturing pro«Sj 
has been disturbed, causing a sen»| 
deficit in its possibilities of deyelow 
and adaptation. These measures so* 1 
include the promotion of healthier aUtf-j 
natives for the use of free time. .■ 
According to a study of Mw, 
youth, a fuU 30.5 percent ofthapopfrj 
tion spends its money in bars ana c»; 
their main socializing places. J 
Alcohol continues to be theunivasi 
“social anesthetic.” Before, f*® j 
to survive the harsh conditions 
dustrial revolution; now, it beg# : 
the lack of perspectives resulting 
the crisis of that revolution. . : j 

Tbgether with alcohol, 
er widely accepted addiction: 

Eveii though tobacco smokers 
' only drug addicts with a 
■image,; tobacco is the main ^ 

. ease, Yet, the awareness 

ducted by the governments^^ 
European nations, as weU as ^^ 

.tion regarding adverdseii^ . ^ 

. duct passed by some 
-■to generate ch^gesinj^W 6 
Sinoker. . ; 

> v . : In^«b,-50 percent of the 
smokes, and over 40 
& fist year alone, 

3,956 mMon packages 

; 823 million cigars, and The* 
; ages of pipe and loose tpha : 
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fioures represent a growth over past fi- 
les. In less than 20 years, Spain has 
quadrupled its tobacco consumption. 
The tobacco industry— a government 
monopoly — has over 235,000 outlets 
generating over 123,000 million pesetas 
for the state treasury. But it has other 
consequences: the Ministry of Public 
Health just revealed that 300,000 
Spaniards died last year as a result of 
tobacco related illnesses. 

The solution for the medical problems 
of our era-pointed out the host of the 
Rbrld Health Conference— is not in the 
research laboratories, but in the legisla- 
tures. The Spanish House of Represen- 
tatives has already presented a bill pro- 
moting the filtering of tobacco products 
and advertisements to children younger 
than 16 years of age. On the other hand, 
theEEC, as part of its fight against cancer, 
isproposing, among other things, thatthe 
European tobacco plantations— produc- 
ing about 50 percent of the total local 
consumption-should be converted to 
other crops. They also requested higher 
taxes for tobacco products. 

In Norway, the National Health Coun- 
cil Against Tbbacco developed an ambi- 
tious program to eradicate tobacco by 
the year 2000. The program includes the 
prohibition of smoking in all public plac- 
es, including restaurants, hotels and 
discos before 1990; as well as the pro- 
scription of tobacco sales in kiosks and 
supermarkets, the creation of a govern- 
ment monopoly for importing and re- 
tailing, anti-tobacco campaigns financed 
ty a 20-peseta surcharge on all packages 
of cigarettes and an increase in scientific 
' apd epidemiologic studies on the ad- 
wrae affects of tobacco use. 

France became aware of the problem 
ten years ago when it passed the \feil law 
prohibiting tobacco advertising and oral 
consumption of these products in public 
tes, as. well as mandating that infor-. 
nation about levels of tar and nicotine be 
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printed on packages. Here are the re- 
sults: cigarette sales have stabilized, and 
the positive image of non-smokers is 
making great strides. In 1986, smoking 
is no longer ‘ ‘normal.’ ' Even though use 
and consumption remains, ideas and at- 
titudes have changed. The phonomenon 
of tobacco has turned into the problem 
of tobacco. Thus, the majority of the 
population is aware of the health hazards 
posed by smoking. Even though three 
out of four smokers agree that smoking 
is a pleasure, a still higher percentage 
feels that smoking is bad. And 72 per- 
cent of all smokers believe that smoking 
over a pack a day is harmful. More im- 
portant yet, 40 percent have attempted 
to quit the habit. ♦ 


If you didift already know 

Smoking and lung cancer: Notice a correlation? 


Cigarette Consumption 
(per person over 14 
years old in 1960) 


Lung Cancer Rate 
(per 100.000 in 1980. 
ages 45-54) 


United States 


United Kingdom 

Australia 
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The Soviet Union balances priorities 

A village without food, but the vodka flowed 


s J Soviet Secretary- . 

’. jk?jeral Mikhail Gorbachev's j 
battle cry for more candor about, 
iflj® shortcomings of the Soviet . : 
system^ has forced not a few . * 

; tevejatiohs about the socialist 
•^porpoweri 

; any; indqstrialized sodety, ' 

. ' beset with- : 


r. ^ y ’Wifiep:ignored by the 
• . ahd;theitiedia has .* 

i ”national : 

■ - 


raised twice; the cheapest vodka 
\ which sold for less than 5 rubles 
. . in 1985 now sells for 8 rubles- 1 * 

. . significant amount in a nation 
where the average worker’s wage 
is 190 rubles pprmonth. 1 
/ And yet, at 2 p.m. when 
■ alcohol legally goes on sale, a 
, ' line in front of a liquor store can ... 
••• . be half a mile long. In the Sraol- 
j. ■ ensk region last winter, the snow 
' was so heavy, that bread trucks 
.■ . were unable to make deliveries for 

• ) . two months. But tiiefe was no ; 

shortage of vodka because local • 

authoritiessentriders on 

; horseback out to keep up the , 
j } : supply. One official,, when jasked: 
: ^why theydid'notUse the^ ^same 

: methods to procure bread^ said, 
did hot think about it.’’ / ;. 

• ‘ , Gorbachev argues, however, v ' 
; that the anti-alcohol campaign is 

working— the number of acci- , 


dental alcohol-related deaths has 
fallen 20 percent and the divorce 
rate has decreased. He said, 
“Wsmep write to me', ‘At last 
fathers see th^ir children and ■ 
wives see their husbands.’ ’ ’ 

He attributed social corruption 
to policy-maldng during the 
BrezhnOv era— what he defined 
as a tendency to brush aside .. 
everything that did not fit into ; 
conventional patterns and an 
unwillingness to come to grips 
with socio-economic problems. . . 
' . Tfcaditiorial means jfor' dealing 
; with alcoholism Have proven 
inefficient. Social and political . 
aienatipn can be overcome only 
by developing a long-promised 
social democracy with direct . 
partjcipatipn of citizens. . ■: 

. Silviu Brucan is WorldPaper’s associate 
editor in Eastern Europe. '. 
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Alcoholism has begun 
to ravage Africa 

Consumption increased as much as 900 percent 


ByMachariaGaitho 

in Nairobi, Kenya 

ALCOHOL IS BIG business in Kenya. 
East African Breweries Ltd. , the biggest 
industry in the country, produced 22.2 
million tons of beer, more than one ton 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country, and recorded profits of 394 
million Kenyan shillings (US$24 million) 
in 1986. More than half of the company's 
profits went to the government as taxes. 
East African Breweries, which holds 
Kenya's beer monopoly, is now making 
efforts to tap markets in neighboring 
Uganda and Tanzania, as well as in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

Kenya has a major alcohol problem 
and 1 ‘legal' 1 beer presents just the tip of 
the iceberg. No nationwide survey has 
been carried out but in one study done 
in the Kisii district it was found that up 
to 27 percent of the men, 24 percent of 
the women and 7 percent of secondary 
school students were alcoholics. The 

Macharia Gaitho is a reporter with the 
Weekly Review in Nairobi, Kenya. 


study found that alcohol is widely I 
available in the community and that most 
households brew or distill their own 
alcohol and sell their surplus. 

Drinking is a primary social activity 
for all classes. Kenyan President Daniel 
Arap Moi early this decade decried the 
drinking habits of Kenyans and ordered 
the closure of all beer halls in the 
country— to no avail. In his 1987 New 
tear's message, the president returned 
to the theme once again when he or- 
dered the closing of all unlicensed drink- 
ing establishments in the country, but 
observers were skeptical that it would 
work. The only beneficiaries would be 
the proprietors of licensed bars who 
would have more patrons. 

Studies show that alcoholism is not a 
problem unique to Kenya; it is a feature 
of the developing world. In a 1985 Wbrld 
Health Organization (WHO) study it was 
found that beer consumption in a num- 
ber of African countries had risen by 
staggering amounts between 1961 and 
1981. The Republic of the Congo record- 
ed an increase of 893 percent, followed 
by South Africa with 723 percent and the 
Ivory Coast with 506 percent. Kenya 


recorded an increase of 247 percent. 
The same study found that during the 
same period, world production had risen 
by 124 percent, with the rise in Asia and 
Africa recorded at 500 percent and 400 
percent respectively. 

The remarkable thing about alcohol 
production in Kenya is the lack of strong 
activity by multinational companies. 
East African Breweries, with assets 
worth nearly 355 milion Kenyan shill- 
ings, is owned principally by locals with 
only 10 percent of the stock held by 
overseas individual shareholders. The 
company is on the stock exhange and its 
performance is considered a market 
barometer. But there are signs that the 
near monopoly will be broken soon. 

In 1982, Kenya hosted the fourth 
world congress of the International 
Commission for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism and Drug Dependency 
(ICPA), yet it took three years for the 
Kenya National Committee to be found- 
ed in 1985. 

The committee organized seminars 
and workshops to highlight alcohol- 
! related problems and noted the need to 
introduce alternative social pastimes. 
Other measures such as curbing the 
availablity of alcohol, providing adequate 
facilities for the treatment of alcoholism 
and imposing stiff penalties for alcohol- 
related crimes were also suggested. 
WHO recommends national regulations 
of alcohol production, control of alcohol 
imports and the reduction of alcohol 
sales by limiting sales outlets and ban- 
ning alcohol advertising. 

While many feel that such strong mea- 


sures are necessary, thei lfe yet to 

reckon with the corporatAirMtofthe 
alcohol industry. East Afnd^Brewer- 
ies’ sales contribute substantially to 
government coffers andjemploys m 

4.000 Kenyans directly and another 

40.000 indirectly. I 

Despite its monopoly, the company 
remains one of the country’s biggest 
advertisers, spending over 20 mion 
Kenyan shillings (US$1.2 million) per an- 
num on advertising, a figure matched on- 
ly by the Kenyan subsidiary of British 
American Tobacco (BAT) which also has 
a monopoly on the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes in the country. The scope of the 
problem was underlined recently when 
the Kenyan committee in charge of the 
All-Africa Games in August of this year 
pressured the continental sports body to 
drop its ban on cigarette and alcohol 
advertising during the Games. It was fell 
thatsuch advertising would be vital if the 
committee were to attract enough cor- 
porate sponsorship to raise the esti- 
mated 100 million Kenyan shillings 
required. 

The scope of the problem put the gn- 
emment in a dilemma. While the leaders 
may wax piously about the need for 
Kenyans to drink less, they cannothelp 
but note the contribution of the alcohol 
industry to the national economy. From 
every bottle of beer sold by Kenya 
Breweries, the company makes a pro- 
fit of 50 cents while the state takes 3.9 
Kenyan shillings in taxes. That is slot of 
money. In a cash-strapped Third fibril 
economy, it might seem the state has no 
alternative. ♦ 

PHOTO BY ALEX WEBB/MAGNUM PHOTOS, WC. 
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Cigarettes are the mam 
public health problem 


By Myriam Bautista 

in Bogota, Colombia 


LATIN AMERICA HAS PROBLEMS. 
As if the well-known financial and social 
difficulties in the region are not enough, 
it now seems that the health of Latin 
Americans is going up in smoke. 

This is the unavoidable conclusion to 
be drawn from statistics on tobacco con- 
sumption in the region. In contrast to 
what is happening in developed nations 
where campaigns and legislation against 
smoking have managed to reduce the 
numbers of smokers, what happens 
here is precisely the opposite. 

According to the Latin American Com- 
mittee for the Control of Tbbacco Use, 
an organization of twelve countries, 

; smoking-related diseases are the num- 
ber one public health problem in the re- 
P, In Colombia, for example, 30 per- 
cent of all cancer victims are smokers. 

But the pernicious effects of tobacco 
* rot limited to just one area: South 
American governments spend twenty 
tales more in treating patients affected 
ty cigarette-related diseases than they 
in-taxes on tobacco products. 
Atadnteeism from work, illnesses and 
Wpiahire deaths, as well as subsidies 
™ pensions for disabilities, are also 
tasted tb tobacco use. 

Mie figures are alarming. In Colombia, 
£?%to a survey conducted by the 
^tryofHdplth, there are 7.7 million 
In a population of 27 million, and 
® these over' 1.2 million smoke more 
i day v In other countries 
*3«W o n is very similar/ . . 

annual consumption , of 


brought their hard-sell advertising to 
these new markets after legal restric- 
tions and anti-smoking campaigns start- 
ed to take place in developed nations. 
Advertising in Latin America is aimed at 
12-18 year olds. 

In an attempt to address the smoking 
problem, some countries in the region 
have launched timid prevention cam- 
paigns. 

And in Colombia, the National Coun- 
cil for Cigarettes and Health recently 
published a pamphlet called The 
Pleasure of Not Smoking. It was ad- 
dressed to elementary and high school 
teachers nationwide. “Most tobacco 
advertising,” says the pamphlet, “sends 
messages that have no relation what- 


soever to the product they want to sell, 
and often expresses ideas opposite to 
the intrinsic qualities of the product. For 
example, many cigarette ads talk about 
fresh air, nature and freedom. This 
directly contradicts reality because the 
cigarettes we bum produce dirt and 
pollute the air. Furthermore, instead of 
freeing the individual, they enslave him 
to this addiction.” 

Undoubtedly, advertising is one of 
the most influential factors affecting the 
increase of cigarette smokers. In this re- 
gard, Latin American countries are 
starting to pass very clear laws, even 
though as of yet they are not strictly en- 
forced. In Colombia, the government of 
President Belisario Betancur ruled that 


no cigarette commercials could be aired 
on television until after 9:30 p.m. and 
could be up to 30 seconds in length, 20 
seconds of which would have to be used 
to inform viewers about the ill effects of 
smoking. In Chile, 69 percent of all to- 
bacco advertising is on television, 20 
percent in magazines, and 11 percent in 
newspapers. 

Restrictive measures are not limited 
to advertising. Even though it is not fully 
complied with, in most Latin American 
countries smoking is forbidden in public 
places such as buses, theaters, schools, 
hospitals and public offices. But the 
magnitude of the challenge is such that 
experts insist that corrective steps must 
be taken before it is too late. ♦ 


^ y there arq27 million smokers 

$ 1^4'ci^ttesi and 
'WciftBt’is the only 
feS^^ ^e ^ituation lopks a lit- 


SWlein B'razp, ip the 1970s, it 
ent,; 

Hip mainrpasonwhy 
§ slnokev sb'much is the ; 
Sgypsedl by t(ie tobacco 
JU^Mamrel Zei, direct 
Iwtufc of Cbk 



For. medical problems. ranging from allergies to heart disease, the 
Lahey Clinic has earned an international reputation as a comprehen- 
sive diagnostic and treatment center. 

Here, near Boston, Massachusetts,; 200. physicians representing every 
medical specialty work together to.Rttwide quality, coordinated care to 
patients.from throughout the world,-: • 


Q . Please send me information about 
medical services at the Lahey Clinic. 

□ Please add me to the mailing list. ; 

• without charge, for the Lahey Clinic :• 
0 Health Letter. . . ' .-rV - • • 

NAME: • , — - ^r~T ■ 

ADDRESS'. -L 

city: '• 0 \ . ^ ^ 

• COUNTRY: 


Lahey Clinic 

Medical 

Center 

41 Mall' Road, Box 541 , 
Burlington r MA 01805 USA - .= 

'telephone: ,617/273-8000 : 

Cable Address:^ ^ “LAHEYCLIN" ■ 








...and now 
a brewer 
who cares 

' Boutique ’ been go for 
quality, not quantity 


wLJJyNicolene Hengen I 

BaSIB in Boston, USA 8 

■| "AMERICANS ARE be; 1 
p M pining to take beer seri- 1 
ously,” says a content I 
J ames Coch, brewer of the 3 
new, upscale Samuel | 
W/t W Adams Boston Lager. He 
should know, his Boston Beer Company 
is one of a growing number of small, 
regional breweries that are springing up 
across the country to meet the demands 
of what experts describe as an increas- 
ingly refined consumer palate. Ameri- 
cans became educated consumers of 
wine from small vineyards about 10 
years ago; now Americans are refining 
their ability to discriminate among fine 
beers. 

The typical Samuel Adams drinker, 
according to Coch, is someone who 
"has a little more sophisticated taste 
and understands enough about beer to 
know that freshness matters.’; As he 
sees it, Coch is never gojng to be fight- 
ing big breweries for a piece of the mar-' 
Het; "I’m not going to reform any Coors 
drinkers,’ ’ he jokes, referring to a giant 
brewery. - A Coors drinker : has to be 
hospitalized after he prinks my beer/ 1, 

■ American beeraj he says; have be:. 

. come steadily less flavorful j a trend he 
attributes tp the drastic. decline in the- 
numberofAmerican breweriesdiping 
■ , the last 40 ^sars (from8p0ih i948 to 8Q 
in 1986). Spiraling producBohi^tsh^^^ 
•V; forced most of the smaller, specialized 
breweries out of business i "twenty 
, Wars ago/;; he brags, ‘ ‘peopleyrouldn’t 
ffoyetouched Cpofsi" ; ; . j; 7 : 

V- ir-Uhdei such pressiire, what is a beer 
iMiihoisseur to do?Theteani always the 
imports but/ for ‘Coch/* ‘some of those 
•• / taste' like they, were : shipped over in a 
basketball", He atgifos ilfot imported 
‘ ( . beers tpndtp befoafe mid the ir re bipea 
•;.* j;pftiOT Include imd^i^bfoefobiiizers arid . 

f jbbti theAVest CdrtpSh b^i^ ^ty ^, ; 

• ; jfor exfonp(e r reouirfos that no German' 

• bper slafod fotaomestic consumption 

Q* momthan vatm*, ye^ti'malt aitid;; 

f ;■ r h$ps, exifofts are under xjo coiUparpble 

•; r 1 ■ Gdch dalma beera ^ Henneken; 

' '•...rest! ...j i _'t_l 
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k brtwer anti a patriot who Is trying 
to throw tho foreigners out 




additives like- refined sugar and pro- 
cessed cornstarch, both of which are il- 
legal in ^fest Germany; Cqch's Samuel 
Adams is-cvtnently the only American 
beer that.havirigpassed WsstGerman 
inspectfon, is being piariteted in both 
Wfest Germany fold Austria. 1 ‘It mates 
I me n^d; they're always’ tasting my beer 

r .'j i 


Patriot in a bottle 

■ , For critics, ; not drinkers : 

'V: In a' world where 

/; muitiriatiotiai liquor and : ‘- 
v beer- concerns dominate 1 


anti hdping L /tb find spmeihi^ ifossmg - ■ center stage, where . ; - 


March 


Denver, Colorado. Everyone is given/ 
single vote and two evenings to sample 
as many as 100 different American ‘ 
beers. 

"Samuel Adams proved that there 
was a market for high quality American 
beer,” Coch says proudly, and a lotot 
entrepreneurs agree-as evidenced by 
the blossoming of small breweries na- 
tionwide. Around two dozen small brew- 
eries have been launched in just the 1st 
year. The 1 ‘boom phase” shouldlastfor 
another two or three years before com- 
petition narrows the field. 

Currently, the Boston Beer Company, 
with only 12 employees, brews 25$X) 
cases of Samuel Adams each month in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. "Imakeina 
week what Anheuser-Busch makes b 
20 seconds/’ he adds, referring to 
another market giant. But Coch and his 
investors are in the process of renovating ■ 
the former Heffenreffer brewery in j 
Boston— a project that will eventually 
cost US$5 million. ‘ ‘I wanted the brew- j 
ery in Boston/ ’ he says. It has not been j 
decided yet whether the Pittsburgh 
brewery will remain open but, he says, 
"it would be nice to have a backup in 
case something blew up.” : 

Samuel Adams is snapped up by about j 
250 restaurants, dubs and liquor stores 
in the Boston area, where a bottle sells I 
for $2 to $4. Besides the American ; 
Northeast, Samuel Adams beer is also j 
available in Australia, through yacht skip- ! 
per, hotelier and brewer Alan Bond. 
James Coch reflects on the inroads into- 
a new market by commenting that, 
"Basically we can deride how much, 
and how fast, we grow.” 

Right now, he is excited about me 
renovation of the old brewery, schedule 
to be completed in October. 
some romance in being in an old brew- , 
ery. There are good vibes.” And good 
j vibes are not something to be ignpw 
! when felt by a man who represents tM 
j fifth generation of his German lnumgfifl 
family to work as a brewer. 

Coch was the first in his family j 
to college. After three years as am#; 
taineering instructor and seven as a m 
sultant he decided to mate bf^j* 
father was incredulous, but Coen 

thathe"grewup 0 nbeera^n« 

beer is what I wanted to do. Tlfo ,| 

he uses is his great-godfathers.-. 

.As a brewer, Cochnow 
•: or two days each week in PittsbuiP- 
actual brewing process takes a 
; hut the fermentation and aging Ifg" 
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Despite the warnings, 
China still smokes 

Making a safer product for a recalcitrant public 


■ rpj . wpc.Ui w: ApiBiivaii nmjvsy »s , , : , - ; piums ana .quantity.- . 

; ■ quaffed ig- if^surie 1 ^ ; 
mote tfl^vbrful but stale (tnports and :'maphobd,.here is a man • 
'•t^qse’.-WtoVoptjter;^ . .. who touts quality 7 

’ bifoafa.’ Sa^iuel • tiefote pr^iiction quotas • 
Adaimb, "to , ^ve bept d^era. flavbrful ted measures success 
; beet! thaPs : fresti'/^fre Says;- ; ; • *•« {/■: ' ■ , v. by customer satisfaction. :> 

° litA M nk /VAMA • IImMa im . 


• but the fermentation arid aging P 
takes six weeks. ‘ 1 It’s likebfodngi . 
it’s in the oven you don't nave^^j, 

1 about.it;” Because it tefno | 
tives, once the process is f 
has to be consumed tiefore it w Jr ^ 

; get stale. '"I want the 
; . stomachs withih twb or tfoee ji; 


ByHou Dan 

in Beijing, China 

CHINA’S ONE BILLION PEOPLE are 
increasingly aware of the hazards of 
! smoking thanks to warnings from public 
health workers and the mass media, yet 
j dramatic decrease in the amount of 
tobacco used in China in the near future 
is improbable. 

China has more than 200 million ciga- 
rette smokers, more than any other 
country. Two out of every ten Chinese 
smoke and their consumption of ciga- 
rettes is growing. Chinese doctors and 
public health workers repeatedly warn of 
the dangers of inhaling nicotine and tar, 
yet the final choice to smoke or not rests 
with smokers themselves. 

Chinese smokers consumed 1,150 bil- 
Sondgarettes in 1986; more than double 
what they smoked in 1978. The average 
smoker puffs 13 cigarettes a day. A ma- 
jor reason for this increase is that peas- 
ants who used to smoke handmade 
cigarettes have now switched to ma- 
I die-made cigarettes. Another factor is 
tol growing numbers of young people 
are becoming smokers. 

In 1985 the Ministry of Health sur- 
veyed 510,000 people over the age of 15 
toughout the country and found that 
nioffi than 60 percent of all males smoke. 
M&st females do not. The survey also 
: skwed that smoking is closely related to 
; ^rational level. The rate among less 
grated rural people is triple that of ur- 
handwellers. Two-thirds of China's il- 
“erate males smoke, whereas only one- 
, ^ of better educated males smoke. 
J* toe past year, China's tobacco in- 
made a profit of 14.5 billion yuan 
US$3.9 billion), second only to that of 
; ^ P® tr P c hernical industry. "I don’t 
; ^ China should be proud of it,” says 
: jf^euBingzhong, secretary-general 
i ? toe Chinese Association for Health 
Ration. He insisted that people’s 
^h was more important than profits. 
JSf Richard Peto, an Ox- 

reader of cancer studies, 

; iTr™ tiifo lung cancer deaths among 
g m China would rise from 30,000 in 
in 2025 if current smok- 
gnabits continued unabated . Shang- 
iL Cquld, prove tiis point; 

dsa«H ' ^ ^ dntisually long history of 
y^usage, and iungcancerrates in 
^^Shm have doubled in 20 vaara. 


’Nicdfane Hebgen is a Sostte-bas^j ?/ 
|writor jujd Editor. Thisjis her first piece 'ff) 
for WorldPaper. . 
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•; mferidrity^mpl^ ?boUt ^ er u^ris' 

toe fdteignbra out. what co>ri^ e 1 l,a r.i 
;fitting?”4: : ,7 


Khsmokpr is a patient/ ’ he 
effective discouragement of 
flvoid several hundred thou- 


ih.il with China 

7; v'-tosGhltiese feature service.' 
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sand deaths a year 2025.” 

The Chinese government is taking 
steps to control smoking. More trains of- 
fer non-smoking cars, smoking is not 
permitted on China's civil airplanes or in 
some public places such as hospitals and 
theaters. Tbbacco advertising is officially 
banned in China, but foreign cigarette 
advertisements are nevertheless found 
in many cities. 

Ma Erchi, deputy director and general 
manager of the China National Tbbacco 
Corporation explains the industry’s 
position: "Since we cannot forbid peo- 
ple from smoking, we are managing to 
reduce the harmful elements in ciga- 
rettes.’ ’ In 1986, one-fifth of all manufac- 
tured cigarettes had filter tips and the 50 
billion low-tar and medicated cigarettes 
produced represented a 25 percent in- 
crease over the previous year, Ma says. 

Changle, Jin Jian and Zhongnanhai 
brands were exhibited at an international 
fair of science and technology in Japan 
and were lauded for their ability to re- 
duce sputum, thereby reducing cough- 
ing and easing chronic bronchitis result- 
ing from over-smoking. 

Each year about 3.5 percent of smok- 
ers quit, most because of poor health. 
But, says Dr. Chen, the number of new 
converts to the practice nullify any real 
reductions. 

Dr. Chen complains, "I wish there 
would be no more scenes onTV showing 
Deng (Xiaoping) or whomever smoking. 

Such scenes advertise cigarettes toyoung 

people. Television stations and newspa- 
pers may not care, but we care. We learn 
from our job that smoking has every draw- 
back and no advantage/ ’ 

The Ministry of Health intended to set 
up the China Association of Smoking and 
Health in 1985. But the government has 
not yet approved the plan. "Tb reduce 
the number of smokers, tobacco produc- 
tion has to drop first,” said Chen. 

China has made an effort to keep con- 
sumers informed about the health haz- 
ards of smoking and announced stricter 
production standards. Ma said cigarette 
manufacturers will be required to clear- 
ly indicate the tar content on cigarette 
packages this year. Even so, mostmanu- 
factured cigarettes in China containmore 
than the international standard of 15 mil- 
ligrams of tar set by the World Health 
Organization. 

Chen suggested that the government 
should control smoking by increasing 

the price of cigarettes and by printing 

i • health warnings on packages as many 
i \festem countries do. Ma, however, 
doubted that the industry would do so 
in the near future. “It is a formality, he 
said. "In the West, smokers. do not 
reduce consumption as a consequence 
of such messages.” ♦ 


Small type and flint glass 


India beats the ban on liquor ads 


A WHITE ROLLS ROYCE with a 
chauffeur stands waiting in front of 
a stately white mansion. The 
advertisement’s copy reads 
"When the immaculate taste of 
aristocracy spills beyond stately 
mansions and white Rolls Royces, 
it finds colour in Aristocrat— the 
spirit of excellence.” Miniscule 
type at the bottom states "For 
your requirement of coloured and 
flint glass, write to Jagatjit 
Industries Limited.” 

This odd ad is a liquor 
company’s attempt to sell liquor 
despite a national prohibition 
against the advertising, but not 
the sale, of distilled alcohol. 
Aristocrat is a popular Indian 
whiskey produced by Jagatjit 
Industries. The company’s sales 
of colored and flint glasses could 
never justify the cost of the ad. 

Liquor is a booming business in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s India— the 
prohibition of it is a hangover from 
Mahatma Gandhi’s India. While 
most of what the Mahatma stood 
for has fallen by the wayside, 
he remains the father of the 
nation, and lip service is still 
paid to his values. 

Some states still observe the 
prohibition, but even there 
you can find your way around the 
ban by getting an alcohol permit 
(for medical reasons), by being 
a non-resident Indian or by 
being approved because you 
entertain foreigners for 


business reasons. 

Even though one can sell 
liquor, one cannot openly solicit 
people to use it; thus there are 
advertisements like the one 
showing three elegant young 
people holding liquor glasses, 
photographed through the amber 
liquor of a whiskey bottle. One of 
the three is pouring McDowell’s 
soda into his glass. The legend 
reads, 1 ’Unmistakably number 
one— McDowell’s.” Needless to 
say India’s premier liquor 
manufacturer is not advertising 
its like-named soda water— a 
product made explicitly to beat 
the advertising ban. 

"Liquor manufacturers,” says 
Kusum Dudlani, an advertising 
consultant with considerable 
experience in liquor campaigns, 

‘ ‘invariably go in for thinly . 
disguised, indirect advertising. 
There is always a saving device 
to beat the government or excise 
the ban on advertising. But the 
ads always create an awareness of 
the product’s name, giving it a 
certain image.” 

Alcohol manufacturers have 
sought increasingly bold ways 
around the ban with seeming 
impunity. “When the manufac- 
turers see no government action 
forthcoming, they get more and 
more blatant,” explains Dudlani. 

Arun Chacko is WorldPaper 9 s associate 
editor for South Asia. 



He may not look like every- 
body’s idea of a cancer specialist. 
But there’s strong evidence 


that your greengrocer has 
access to cancer protection you 
won’t find in any doctor’s office. 

Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other ' 
sources of Vitamin A related to 
lowering the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 

Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointestinal and respiratory tract cancer. 

Fruits and vegetables (and whole grain cereals such as oatmeal, 
bran and wheat) may help lower the risk of colorectal cancer. 

In short, make sure you do what your mother jalways told you to do. 
Eat your vegetables. I 
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How technolop can , instead of 

separating us, bring us together 


T 


By Ivan Illich 
in Cuernavaca , Mexico 



t echnology is 
neither an unqual- 
ified evil nor an 
unqualified good— it is the 
tightrope that suspends 
cultures between nature 
and the gods. For man, 
the most vulnerable of all 
creatures because he has 
lost his instincts, technol- 
ogy is the set of tricks 
used to survive. 

Two Greek terms form 
the word "technology” 
—techni, which means art 
in the sense of cunning or 
sleight of hand, and logos, 
which originally meant 
proportion, the golden 
rule by which the cosmos 
was.built, and later came 
to mean the "lifegiving 
word.” Both refer to the 
body. Logos describes 
how the body sounds and 
techni how it affects the 
environment. : 
Technology, thus de- •. 
fined, takes on the mean- 
ing of what others call 
i “culture.” This was the 
place technology held in 
history until Western.mo- 
deraity and cosmopolitan 
civiUzation emerged. By 
ti^sforming people from 
users of tools into masters 
that are served by tech- 


t 


nology, the meaning of 
technology has changed . 

/. First, toe tool was ;V 
' detached from the hand. 
Techn6 and mechani 
ceased to refer to the 
wizardry of the artisans’ 
hands and came to refer, 
rather, mainly to engines, 
motors and robots.' • 
Second, tools became a 
means to “produce” 
useful things for increas- 


Innately neither good 
nor evil, technology 
is exactly what 
the maker makes of it. 

ingly useless people. 

/.. Third, technology turned 
intoa mechanical womb. 
Societies have become en- 
tombedin the economies 
their technologies have 


poignant example of this 
contemporary ambiguity’ 
Almost by definition, 

‘ ‘medium’ ’ means that ; 
something will be between 
us when we talk to each 
other. The multiplication o 
media means less close- 
ness. And yet, we have 
chosen to remain free to 
use technology to 
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Video-cassettes register 
Chile’s censored history 

One of the world’s best networks is underground 


ByHernanMillas 

in Santiago, Chile 

I WU CAN’T IMAGINE how well I sleep 
I after watching the news on TV,’ ’ says an 
unemployed Chilean ironically. 

I Every evening at 9:30, Chile’s three 
j television stations deliver one hour of 
“news” in an attempt to persuade their 
| audiences that the country is an island 
of peace and well-being in a turbulent 
world. 

No nation in the world could truly 
boast such an array of pleasant news 
each day: tens of thousands of housing 
units being built, rising fruit exports, the 
chief of state having a warm reception 
during a tour of the provinces, salaries 
increasing faster than inflation, the IMF 
supporting Chile’s economic policy and 
granting new credits. TVue, there is also 
had news and it is duly reported: abroad, 
the world is full of violence, terrorism, 
unemployment and hunger. 

In a recent letter to the minister of the 
interior, six attorneys complained about 
Chilean television's lack of objectivity. 
Over a week, they wrote, the networks 
allocated an average of 81 percent of 
their news hours to government news, 

9 percent to information about the 
Catholic church and only 2 percent to 
reports on opposition activities. 

The attorneys pointed out that the 
wision Law enacted in 1970 is not be- 
complied with. In 1970 television 
nghts were given to the universities who 
were to protect the objectivity of, and 
cultural values portrayed in, the 
broadcasts. State television could not, it 
was legislated, be used as a government 
broadcasting medium. But.with univer- 
ses now under government supervi- 
*J°n, national television has become a 
broadcasting medium for the ruling . 
regime. 

Tb get around government-controlled 
television, Chileans have taken a cue 
Jtyn the US movie industry. It all start- 
the. movie Missing, starring Jack 
■^renon as an American businessman 
^cWpg for his son, a young man who 
hving in Chile When the military 

movie was banned in Chile, but 
aS i® Co P^ s ?f it quickly multiplied 
semi— clandestine audience 
J^ t^ themost populk films shown 
^heaters.' 

iieoi duce rs caught on and 

iJfO* WMUqtinews programs 
cassettes ^tosubscri- 
RmKn was extraordinary, 

^^^r^urah agencies— Catholic 

managing editor of the, 


and Protestant— international agencies, 
professional groups and labor unions 
welcomed the system. 

"Teleanalisis,” a subsidiary of the 
publication Analisis -' closed due to 
state-of-seige regulations— and “Vitel 
Noticias” are the two foremost video 
production companies. Both offer sub- 
scribers a monthly 40-minute newsfcape 
where viewers "will see images of the 
‘real’ Chile." On the 15th and 30th of 
each month subscribers receive a new 
video-cassette and return the previous 
one. The annual cost is US$60. 

A top editor at one of the video com- 
panies says: ' ‘ Our newscast has no pro- 
paganda and very little text. The main 
thrust is on images. And these have im- 
pact because they show all the things that 
are not reported— what really happens. 
We even show government news. We 
want to show what Chilean television 
would be like under a democratic 
regime." 

But what these newscasts show could 
never happen in a democracy: the police 
violently occupying a university, repres- 
sion against women inquiring about the 


fate of disappeared relatives and raids on 
shantytowns. A victim of one of these 
raids, Hugo Flores, retells it in one vi- 
deo: "The soldiers arrived at dawn. 
They got everybody older than 14 out of 
their shacks and into the streets. Even 
though it was raining, they took them to 
a soccer stadium, stripped them, brand- 
ed them like animals and kept them for 
ten hours to see if any of them were 
fugitives. Of 1,619 detainees, only 8 had 
warrants out for their arrest." 

Along with the news, documentaries 
are also offered through the service. 
Vitei produced "They Are Burning 
Them Alive,’’ the story of Rodrigo Ro- 
jas and Carmen Gloria Quintana that 
horrified the world. The teenagers were 
caught by a military patrol while making 
a tire barricade. The soldiers sprayed 
them with gasoline and torched them. 

Witnesses, family members and phy- 
sicians told the full story in the video. 
"In Chile alone, it must have been 
watched by over 400,000 people,’ ’ says 
the producer. "Even the military pro- 
secutor conducting the investigation 
ordered the cassette." 

Another report that made world head- 
lines was "Vfe Are More.’ ’ Two camera- 
men filmed on October 30, 1985, a 
peaceful women’s demonstration that 
was harshly repressed. The video got 
awards in the Oberhausen (West Ger- 
many) and Montbeliard (France) video 
festivals and from Belgian Radio and 
Television. 

There are only 120,000 VCRs in Chile 
but videotapes are shown in cultural 


centers and labor unions and many are 
sent to family members in exile. Tele- 
nalisis has so far produced about 70 
reports on subjects ranging from the ( 
soup kitchens in shantytowns to the stu- 
dent movement. 

During the democratic regime, Jaime 
Celedon used to host a live TV debate 
with representatives from various poli- 
tical groups. Now, he is doing the same 
thing on video tape. On his first program 
he invited a Catholic bishop, a business- 
man, an ordinary citizen, an economist, 
a labor leader and a professional to dis- 
cuss how Chile could be reconstructed. 

Though it was to be a positive, con- 
structive discussion, the military author- 
ities forbid it to take place as planned in 
front of a live audience of 1,500 guests. 
A great number of copies of the result- 
ing tape were sold. 

Last December Celedon produced 
another show, this time interviewing the 
former president of Spain, Adolfo Sua- 
rez, about his experience during Spain's 
transition to democracy. Along with 
Suarez, Celedon invited several Chilean 
personalities from the entire political 
spectrum, including conservative for- 
mer senator and diplomat Francisco 
Bulnes, to his filming. Even before the 
forum was taped 100 cassettes were 
sold. 

Not long ago, a television producer 
noted bitterly, "If we could broadcast 
those newscasts and reports that circu- 
late in video tapes, we might have one of 
the best television networks in the 
world.’’# 
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Japanese 

block-wide 

radiocasts 

Where smaller is better 
and more informative 


By Tetsuo Kogawa 

in Tokyo, Japan 

IT WAS UNHEARD OR An FM radio 
station that reached only a few blocks. 
Once, when some talk show guests 
began to debate serious political affairs, 
several listeners walked to the station to 
join the discussion. The techology that 
could have kept them apart was, instead, 
drawing them together. Everybody was 
interested. 

This type of broadcasting— or per- 
haps it should be called narrowcasting— 
could be useful anywhere, but it is of 
particular interest in Japan where input 
in mass media is limited and there are no 
public-access television stations. With 
only three FM radio stations in Tokyo, 
for example, the public's demand for 
more diverse programs has been very 
strong. 

Some friends and I became interested 
in the free radio movement in Italy and 
France. While studying the Japanese 
Radio Law, to see if we could legally 
open a free radio station, I came across 
an article saying that * ‘a station whose 
broadcasting wave is of a very low fre- 
quency needs no licenses.” Another ar- 
ticle defined ' ‘low- frequency” as a wave 
that registers 1 ‘below 15 microvolts per 
meter 100 meters from the transmitter.' ’ 

Tfetsuo Kogawa listens to radio— both 
’narrow and broadcasting— in Tbkyo's 
Shibuya ward. 
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It may reach only a city block, but in 
Japan, that’s not a bad audience. 


Such surprisingly easy and legal ac- 
cess to airwaves which are otherwise 
strictly regulated is intended to accom- 
modate things like wireless micro- 
phones, garage-door openers and model 
airplanes. Although at first, it seemed to 
have nothing to do with free radio, when 
I experimented with a small FM trans- 
mitter using an appropriate antenna, it 
turned out that this inexpensive toy 
reached an entire block of houses. The 
next step was to find the right kind of 
transmitter. 

I found a small company which sold 


‘Attention. Emergency. 
Pirates are on the air.’ 

Satire and politics drive Brazilian TV outlaws 


By Carlos Castilho 

in Rio fa Janeiro, Brazil 


LAST CHRISTMAS, 1.5 million TV 
viewers in the Copacabana neighbor- 
hood of Rio de Janeiro had a surprise. In- 
stead of the traditional "Christmas 
Special,” hosted by the aging but still 


Carlos Castilho watches TV at home, in 
Rio de Janeiro’s Santa Tereza 
neighborhood. 


popular pop-idol Roberto Carlos, who 
has provided a backdrop for family holi- 
day gatherings for the past eight years, 
many viewers watched decidedly non- 
Christmas images, among them a live 
broadcast of euthanasia. - 
The people behind this unorthodox 
TV programming were the irreverent 
organizers of a pirate TV channel, T\fen- 
to Levou, whose name is an allusion to 
...Eo Vento Levou, the Brazilian title of 
the movie Gone ivith the Wind. 

I The station has no officially known 


transmitters with the maximum power 
legally allowed. The transmitter had a 
0.3-mile range, an area which, in a dense- 
ly populated city, can house 20,000 resi- 
dents, all potential listeners. It was so 
cheap anyone could buy one. After we 
repeated our ‘'narrowcasting” experi- 
ment in the center of Tokyo, my students 
at Whko University established a station 
called Radio Polybucket. 

At the same time, other people be- 
came interested in opening up legal FM 
stations using this type of transmitter. 
Some of them succeeded in stirring pub- 


address and no offices. The people in 
charge avoid publicity and only allow 
themselves to be photographed from the 
waist down. The only information that 
they provide is about their professions: 
among them is an anthropologist, a vi- 
deo producer, an actress, a set designer, 
a photographer, an architect and a TV 
dubber. One of them, 26 and working for 
one of the two largest Brazilian TV net- 
works, defines the group: "Vfe are 
video and airwave guerrillas.” 

T\fento Levou is one of two successful 
pirate TV channels in Brazil. The other 
is TV Cubo in Sao Paulo. The recent pi- 
rate TV trend-in Brazil was born in chal- 
lenge to TV Globo’s solid, nationwide 
monopoly. TV Globo is the fourth larg- 
est TV network in the world, following 
ABC, NBC and CBS in the United 
States. During prime time, TV Globo 
reaches almost 80 percent of the nation, 
an average viewing public of around 50 


lie curiosity and mimicked mass mefa 
programnung— thus by-passing theiaft' 
cal idea of free radio. 

| Withing a few months, hundreds of- 
1 imitators opened stations on campuses,- 
in coffee shops and stores. Newspapers; 
and magazines began reporting on "hwv 
to open a 'mini FM' station." Mybook’ 
This is Free Radio added fuel to the fire ! 
By the end of 1983 an estimated seven: 
hundred stations had opened across the 
country. j 

While hundreds of ‘ 'mirnFM" stations 1 
rose and fell in the next three years, at j 
least fifty survive in Tokyo alone. There 
are more than 100 across the country. . 
j Some, less designed to communicate 
than to entertain, broadcast mainly talk 1 
shows and music shows hosted by disc 1 
jockeys in ‘‘satellite studios" set upin 
stores and coffee shops. ! 

Others, interested in establishing an j 
alternative to traditional radio, broadcast 
programs of music, news and discussions 
intended to inform and educate their lis- 
teners. Some even have established large 
networks with relay systems and month- 
ly program guides. The third type of sta- 
tion, and one of the more viable uses 
of ‘‘mini FM,” is one that serves asa 
neighborhood meeting point. 

It would be ridiculous, from a conven- 
tional mass media perspective, which 
wants to attract as large an audience as 
possible, to be restricted to a 0.3-rale: 
radius. When people within walkingdis- 
tance want to communicate, somewouW 
say it is easier to meet than to broadcast 
to each other. The truth is, these arenot 
incompatible concepts. 

At Radio Home Run— the successor 
to Radio Polybucket— listeners frequent- 
ly visit the station; it naturally became J 
gathering place. This could be the most ! 
positive function of “mini FM." Rj® 
Home Run is now consciously develop- 
ing this centripetal function. 

In an odd but welcome twist, “b®' 
FM” stations like Radio Home Run are 
showing how a new collectivity can 
emerge from electronic technology 1 
has reactivated individual desire for nee,; 
spontaneous communion.# 


i 

million people. J 

The experimental pirate broaa , 
have been, so far, a public re!a ^ s vj 
cess and a technical fiasco. The 
TVento Levou broadcast gene™* 
many magazine and newspaper aruw - 
but was unanimously criticized 
low technical standards. 
to broadcast both sound and 
through channel 3; but one „ 
channel 2 and the other to chan 
admits the pirate architect. 

Later TVento Levou aired 

Grammy award ceremony where 

Marinho, president of TV Globo, 

recognized for the achieveme I 
network. In an almost pedrfjB 
he was seen saying ‘ ‘despite being 
money, boredom is killing m e ' 
future belongs to the pirates. ^ 
The journalist who works ^.j 

pirates explains their work: w 

Iy use tapes of regular program® 
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^Unbiased news despite 
government funding 

j AttheBBC, nations do speak peace unto nations 


PHOTO AP/W 1 DEWORLD 


By David Sinclair 

in London, England 


I ONLY ASK FOR information," said 1 
, Miss Rosa Dartle in Charles Dickens’s 
(novel David Coppetfield. Her plea is 
i echoed throughout the world today; in 
! spite of the spread of so-called "infor- 
mation technology,' ' millions of people 
, si find it difficult to obtain news that is 
1 unbiased and free from political ‘ ‘inter- 
pretation." 

! Inthe center of London, however, 
stands the headquarters of an organiza- 
i tion dedicated to the dissemination of 
real news and honest opinion. Bush 
I House— a vast, circular building not un- 
like some modern cathedrals— is the 
| homeof the British BroadcastingCorpor- 
, ation's External Services Division, bet- 
1 ter known as the World Service. From 
j here the BBC (whose motto is ' ‘Nation 
; shall speak peace unto nation.' ’) broad- 
casts to the world, not only in English 
■ but also in the native languages of most 
; of its listeners. 

: "The World Service believes in hon- 
est reporting as a matter of principle,” 

I says Bruce Thlioch, head of the organ!- 
•“ton's Latin American Service, ‘‘but 
j fere are also practical reasons for hon- 
| esty. Marry people listen to the broad- 
I « in English as well as in their own 
language and it would create suspicion 

I I what was said in Spanish, for example, 
J? 8 different from what tire English 
Irld Service was saying.” 

hilloch is responsible for four and 
one-half hours of daily broadcasting in 

. Sinclair, a parapatetic British 
W^alist, listens to radio on the run. 


Spanish and one and one-half hours in 
Portuguese for Brazil. About 65 percent 
of the service’s output is devoted to 
news and current affairs, including items 
translated from the BBC’s domestic 
radio and television output. ‘ ‘We operate 
on a continent- wide basis,” he says, 
"rather than broadcasting to specific 
countries— that way there is less chance 
of our being accused of broadcasting 
propaganda.” 

But is it not inevitable that there will 
be charges of bias, given that the BBC 
External Services are financed by the 
British government? Not at all, says Thl- 
loch. "There is very little suspicion of 
our editorial independence, though in 
some areas there may be difficulty in ac- 
cepting the concept of a state-funded 
broadcasting service that remains in- 
dependent of the state. 

"The Latin American Service re- 
ceives 6.000-7,000 letters a year from 
listeners and there are few complaints of I 
bias. Most people say that we produce | 
good programs and many comment that 
we report on things they haven’t heard 
on their local news.” ' 

Therein, perhaps, lies another poten- 
tial problem. Some governments are 
less than enthusiastic about the idea of 
free media. But Thlloch says it is rare for 
foreign governments to take serious ex- 
ception to what the BBC broadcasts— 
though British ambassadors sometimes 
complain that they get into hot water with 
their host governments as a result of 
something heard on the World Service. 

In Latin America such difficulties have 
receded with the spread of democracy. 
Chile, Cuba, Nicaragua and Paraguay are 
the worst censors, with newspapers 
closed and radio broadcasts jammed, 



As UK Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher ran a war, 
the BBC ran around her government’s censorship. 



i 

Spoilage to ridicule the situations and 
ssages that the TV-viewing public 
* to swallow day after day without any 
/focal evaluation. Our type of humor, 
foetiwes excessively caustic, has as 
jaw material the stupidities that are 
broadcast regularly.” 
ne equipment used by Rio's pirates 
fought .entirely at local stores. If one 
inn, Ufiht broadcasting the max- 
bm nl pe f 1 ? lty * s one t0 two years in jail, 
o t c e ns *j are minimal. The Ministry 
JvJ^pcations has only six vehicles 
transmission-trackers in 

In Rio j* Wintry, of which only one is 
Janeiro. 

TV Cubo is older and more 
lEfe* W . hen 11 8°es on the air, 
for J^* has been doing sporadically 
sound If ^ an a ^ ear » cuts into the 
t^JWar network programming 
Tion^pS 6111 a b°°ming voice: "Alten- 
' Km ^ency. Don't leave home. 


T\im to channel 3.” 

The heavier political content of TV 
Cubo’s programming irritates authorities 1 
more than Rio's pirate station does. 1 ‘We 
want an 'agrarian' reform of the air- 
waves,' ’ states one of TV Cubo’s pirates. 
They want a total redivision of radio and 
TV bands all over the country to facili- 
tate the creation of community stations 
and minority-oriented issues stations 
as well as to instruct in methods of civil 
disobedience. 

Utilizing a 1.5-kilowatt transmitter ca- 
pable of reaching TV sets within a two- 
Irilometer radius, Sao Paulo s pirate TV 
station uses portable cameras and a 
masked reporter for street interviews. 
It also makes liberal use of music and film 
videos rented from video clubs and 
videos sent from friends abroad. 

The pirates, give interviews only by 
telephone and say their movement will 
grow dramatically over the next few 


while in El Salvador there are restric- 
tions on reporting the activities of anti- 
government guerrillas. ' ' Wa do find our- 
selves often broadcasting information 
that has been suppressed by the govern- 
ment of the country,' ' Modi says, ‘ ‘but 
our last serious problem was in the mid- 
1970s in Brazil, when the military gov- 
ernment objected to reports from Our 
correspondent there.” 

TtiUoch believes that one of the main 
strengths of the native-language servic- 
es is an awareness of the prejudices of 
the local audience. "For example, the 
service to Moslem countries would not 

years since technological advances make 
pirating airwaves possible to almost any- 
one who has access to editing and 
transmission equipment. 

"Ws know,” says one of the TVento 
Levou pirates, "that there are already 
some people getting together in other 
cities, and it won't be totally impossible 
to have, sometime in the future, a clan- 
destine national network/ ‘ 

Though they enjoy the underground 
spirit and the taste of adventure, these 
TV pirates are already developing poli- 
tical contacts, especially with groups ac- 
tive in environmental issues. In Sao 
Paulo, they have the support of a state 
representative, and in Rio one of their 
allies is a recently elected congressman 
who promised to fightforthe ‘'agraiian" 
reform of the airwaves during the com- 
ing debate of a new constitution. This, he 
says, is the only way to ‘ ‘put a little life 
into Brazilian TV sets.”# 


concentrate on issues such as women's 
liberation and contraception, though that 
does not mean those matters would 
never be mentioned.” 

The Latin American Service is staffed 
by natives of the continent and there is 
a regular turnover of personnel. This is 
deliberate policy. Producers are on four 
and one-half year contracts, returning 
home at the end of their term to be re- 
placed by newcomers in touch with the 
latest developments in Latin America. 

Probably the greatest test of the ser- 
vice's independence and sensitivity to 
local feeling in recent years came with 
the 1982 war between Britain and Ar- 
gentina over the Falkland/Malvinas Is- 
lands. The British government took over 
BBC transmitters on Ascencion Island 
to broadcast its own propaganda to the 
Argentinian troops, while Tkilloch's staff 
continued their normal reporting. 

"It was assumed in Latin America 
that the BBC would report from the 
British viewpoint,” Tblloch recalls, "but 
it was widely accepted that our reports 
would not paint the picture the British 
government wanted.” Such was the 
need for hard information and the faith 
in the BBC's lack of bias that in Argen- 
tina itself the Latin American Service 
had an increase in its audience figures 
from just over 2 percent of the urban 
population to over 5 percent. 

After the war, the response to the 
BBC's reporting of it was good. "A 
lesson for us all,” commented a news- 
paper in Lima, Peru despite the fact that 
the Peruvian government was one of 
Argentina’s strongest supporters.# 
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Orangutan Rehab 



BY SARAH B R I C K M A N 


If wealth were measured in flora and 
fauna, Indonesia would be one of the rich- 
est nations in the world. Yet, despite the 
nation’s aped thirst for "development,” 
it has kept its priorities straight. 

The world’s largest flower, rafflesia, 
whose blossom can measure more than 
a yard in diameter and weigh more than 
20 pounds, grows in Indonesia. So does 
the world's largest lizard— the 10-foot- 
long Komodo Island monitor. Tigers, 
pythons, panthers and elephants wander 
the nation’s 13,677 volcanic islands. 

Indonesia takes this wealth seriously. 
Until recently, having an orangutan— a 
^ languid, red-headed, largish ape— shamb- 
ling around a living room or on the patio 
was considered the status symbol of 
wealthy Indonesians. 

But a media campaign that brought 
home the fact that for every orangutan in 
captivity there was a dead mother oran- 
gutan torn whom the baby was taken, put 
an end to the fad. Once orangutans were 
off the patios of the wealthy, however, In- 
donesia had a problem— how to care for 
the now-spoiled apes. 

The answer is in Bohorok, a two-hour 
drive from Medan. There, one finds the 
Orangutan Rehabilitation Center, a half- 
way house, as it were, for house-broken 
orangutans. At the center, orangutans 
taking the cure get milk and bananas 
twice a day, but arc left to live in the jungle 
and fill out their diet with what they learn 
to scavenge. 

It takes from three to four years for a 
determined orangutan to break its de- 
pendence on the center. Indonesia, if it 
is smart, will never break its dependence 
on nature, however. 

A Swiss walk 
on the wild side 

Juliette Nicollier loved nature. On Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays Nicollier could al- 
ways be found on Rue de Bourg, the mar- 
ket street of Lausanne, Switzerland, sell- 
ing the flowers that she grew for a living. 

Some considered the woman a bit ec- 
centric. She was considered more eccen- 


tric when she started to sell off her ances- 
tral, agricultural land above her village for 
tracts of steeply sloping land covered with 
a tangle of fruit trees, grasses and forest. 
Her neighbors had neatly manicured lawns 
and tidy Swiss vineyards. 

The flower-seller, who has died at the 
age of 71, willed the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources her 200-year-old home, 
US$500,000 and 15,000 square meters of 
nature reserve just six miles from the 
heart of downtown Lausanne. Home to a 
wide variety of plant and animal life, Nicol- 
lier’s land will remain "untouched,’ ’ as her 
will stipulates. 

Both the IUCN and Nicoliier’s neigh- 
bors were surprised— albeit for different 
reasons. IUCN had never sought contribu- 
tions and Nicoliier’s neighbors had, on oc- 
casion, sought a little clean-up-the-neigh- 
borhood cooperation. 

MidEast humility 

There is a lot of humility going around in 
the Middle East these days. Between oil 
woes and questions about foreign policy 
decisions the House of Saud has had some 
soul searching to do. Perhaps in response, 
the Riyadh Daily recently announced that 
Saudi Arabia's King Fahd has asked that 
his title, 1 ‘his majesty,’ ’ be dropped for the 
more humble, 1 ‘custodian of the two holy 
mosques." 

The Japanese are different 
from you and me 

W* have all been hearing lately about 
how much money there is in Japan, all it- 
ching to be spent, and about how the 
Japanese are natural savers, not spenders. 
The prime minister of the country has 
resorted to what amounted to a national 
television spot to ask his compatriots to 
spend, spend, spend for the good of the 
world economy. Wfeli, the Japanese are 
loosening up. 

Traditionally low-rent apartments in 
Japan do not have baths or showers; for 
260 yen (US$1.60) folks go to the public 
baths to socialize and get clean (not to 
mention warm, low-rent dwellings do not 


have heat either— another savings). Un- 
fortunately, so many Japanese work such 
long hours that they cannot make it home 
in time to get to the baths which close at 
11 p.m. or midnight. Shower Time 24 has 
come to the rescue, however, and offers 
24-hour coin operated showers. (This, in 
a country where automatic teller ma- 
chines do not operate past 6 p.m.) For 100 
yen you can have five minutes of shower 
time. Franchise "shower houses" are 
earning their owners about $26,000 per 
year. 

Another development in Japan’s 
developing service industry is the "pet 
cemetary" The Union Tferada Corp. Pet 
Cemetary Center in Saitama prefecture is 
offering complete funeral services for all 
pets. Typical prices for a pet burial with all 
the trimmings are: $116 for a medium-size 
dog, $91 for a cat or rabbit and $30 for a 
bird. The Japanese mostly bury dogs, but 
the company has put on its usual shebang 
for monkeys, cliickens and fish as well. 
The company holds 150 funerals a month 
and total sales last year brought in 
$426,000. Evidently, burying pets is a bet- 
ter venture than cleaning people. 

More on the UN 
budget-cutting saga 

The United Nations’ Palais des Nations in 
Geneva has about 100 acres of lawn. Un- 
til recently it was mowed by machine. In 
an effort to cut down on labor and equip- 
ment costs, however, the Palais des Na- 
tions has borrowed eight cows from local 
forms to graze the lawn into shape. 

The high cost of marriage 

Sudanese girls are having a hard time get- 
ting married these days. They, or the 
men who are making their matches, think 
pretty highly of what is for sale and ram- 
pant dowry inflation is the result. But an 
Islamic charity organization which thinks 
money should not get in the way of pro- 
creation has begun to finance mass, low- 
budget weddings for couples who appear 
responsible and stable. Six hundred cou- 
ples have applied for the ceremonies, 
many from the non-Islamic south. 


UNDERCURRENT 

And in the summer it meits a little 


You thought "smaller, lighter and cheap- 
er" were the design parameters of only 
Japanese engineers? Not so. Zhonghua 
Motor Wbrks, in China's Shenzhen Eco- 
nomic Zone, will begin to produce a tiny, 
inexpensive, plastic ear/truck hybrid this 
year. ■ ■ 

The "plasticar" seats five, has some 
trunk space, is fuel efficient and can go up 
to 54 miles per hour. Although only about 
2,000 will be produced in 1987, output is 
expected to double by 1991. Orders, how- 



ever, have been pouring in and there is 
already a backlog of 500,000. 

According to a safety engineer at Zhon- 
ghua, if the plasticar collides with a more 
traditional (i.e. metal) car or truck it will 
come out, more or less, 'Unscathed. If two 
plastas hit each other; they, : we are told, 
will simply bounce off each other and 
happily continue, more or less, on their 
w^. 

The car/truck is priced at US$1,350— 
one dollar per pound. 
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from tea to 

accounting 

jujiame women 
study, for a new life 


I ByYoshikoSakurai 
j in Ibfyo, Japan 

'i 

! Setsuko Kojima studies interior design 
"culture center' ' in Tbkyo. ‘ ‘My hus- | 
tad thought that I took it up for fun, but 
bine, it is more than a way to kill time, 
[wnttomake a career for myself in this 
kid someday." said Kojima. 
kWl Asahi Shmbun, one of the 
tofiignewspapers in Japan, established 
die first culture center. Now there are 
noethan40 such centers in Ibkyo alone 
^.according to orie estimate, roughly 
:k irion students nationwide. About 
|?5perrentare women. 

; In (he 1970s culture centers catered 
i Dssoly to housewives affluent enough to 
Mthe time and money to attend clas- 
ses. Curriculum concentrated on general 
karaingand "quality-of-life" courses. 
Courses in literature, fine arts, foreign 
Ixpges and traditional arts such as tea 
ceremony and flower arranging were the 
mislays of the programs. 

Due to the economic growth of Japan 
H i the 1970s, the material desires of 
tk nation were more or less satisfied 
^people started to seek riches of the 

M however, culture centers are 
®#ig as women seek to participate 
^re My in their society. 

_An increasing number of women 
^nowadays and they feel the best 
5?^ 8^ job is to develop special 
J- said Soichi Ninomiya of Asahi 
Renter in Tbkyo, 

_ Nowadays, more students take cour- 
wt only in a language but in how to 
r™t language. After learning how 
the language they can fake on 
J? 6 8tu djnts. That is a modest but 
■Wo develop one’s own career/ ’ 

in their 20s and 30s, are the 
t^cely to take such professional 
£?? urs ? s » the most willing and 


Surprises the morning after 


BY C R 0 C K £ R SNOW, JR. 


— v*«*uiuc omce worKers 
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here are more Jews living 
in the United States than 
in Israel— two million 
more to be exact. More 
outside financial support 
comes from the United 
States than from any other country— $1.8 
billion in military aid and more than $1.2 
billion in outright economic grants in 1986 
alone. And , the Jewish lobby in America 
exercises far more power than their 
limited numbers would suggest. 

Today, however, this equation is being 
sorely tested as a result of the ongoing 
political potboiler about arms sales to 
Iran. The victim of this misguided policy 
ultimately may not be President Ronald 
Reagan and his team, but the US-Israeli 
relationship itself. 

In all of the geopolitical sound and fury 
that is being generated by this affair, 
several fundamentals have finally be- 
come clear to the American public. 

First, it is quite clear that Reagan did 
indeed endorse a policy that set up an 
exchange of arms to Iran for American 
hostages in Lebanon. It did not work; in 
fact, it backfired. There are more Amer- 
ican hostages in Beirut today than when 
the secret arms transfer began. 

Second, Israel was both instigator and 
intermediary in some transactions and 
shipments. 

Third, unbeknownst to the US Con- 
gress, surplus dollars from the secret 
sale of American arms were earmarked 
for the Central American contras fight- 
ing to overthrow the elected Sandimsta 
government of Nicaragua, aid that had 
been denied at the time by congres- 
sional vote. 

The fallout of this is that Reagan has 
been seriously weakened in the eyes of 
the American public. He has been made 
to look either out of touch or out of mind . 

But there is something maybe more 
enduring. The tangled situation has 
prompted those at opposite poles in 
Washington’s supercharged political at- 
mosphere to find common ground in 
fingering Israel as prime villain. 

Some important figures on the political 

1 leftinAmerica, amongtliemformerDe- 

mocratic presidential candidate George 
McGovern, have long opposed Washing- 
ton's close relationship with Israel. While 

identifying with Israel’s political values, 

this faction sees Jerusalem’s intransi- 
gence about border questions as prevent- 
ing closer US-Arab relations and, ulti- 
mately, a Middle East peace settlement. 

Until now those fa this camp have 
found little echo and few allies at the 
. other end of the political spectrum. Con^ 
servative Republicans have generally ad^ 
mired Israel’s accomplishments and 
have tended to support Israel as an in- 
surance policy against Soviet ambitions 
fa the Middle East. . 


PHOTO AP/WIDE WORLD 



US President Ronald Reagan, out of touch or out of mind, 
studies out-of-favor Israeli PHme Minister Shimon Pores. 


But now these contrary political out- 
riders are riding the same horse. The 
anti-Israel folks on the left have been 
joined by many on the right who see Is- 
rael as the solemn scapegoat for the 
Reagan administration’s awkward policy | 
failings. 

The White House has encouraged this 
thinking. Its release ofa National Securi- 
ty Council document identifying Israeli 
official David Kimche as the instigator of 
the arms-for-hostage scheme was a 
face-saving device.; Subsequent diplo- 
matic apologies to Israel notwithstand- 
ing, the document set Israel . up as 
everyone’s whipping boy. 

This only accelerated what has been 
a slow and steady decline in Israel’s 
reputation in America fa recent years. 
The Jewish people’s claim on the Ameri- 
can psyche as holocaust victim and erst- 
while underdog in the muddled Middle 
East has been severely tested by Is- 
rael's ill-advised and unsuccessful inva- 
sion of Lebanon in 1982, by the coun- 


try’s continuing economic stagnation 
and, most recently, by revelations of 
Israeli spies in Washington. 

Israel is worrying about this now. Ac- 
cording to one Israeli diplomat in the 
Foreign Ministry, 1 ’Everything is being 
dumped on us. Quite honestly there is 
no (Israeli) connection, but it does 
worry us because it is having a bad ef- 
fect on our image. That Israel is a scape- 
goat in that story is too much. The more 
we deny a connection, the more it is 
necessary that we point our finger at ■ 
who is lying.” ‘ 

Such pro-forma disclaimers aside, the 
nation’s special standing , as a. worthy 
David pitted against an unworthy Arab 
Goliath is being gradually transformed! 
into an image of being too clever and too 
manipulative by half. Indeed’ Israel is- 
suddenly seen as being too selfish in its 
own national interest for the good of 
American foreign policy, or at least for 
the standing of the discredited Reagan 
administration.* , 
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Integrity has two meanings: ethical behavior 
and soundness, as in “the integrity of a ship’s 
hull.” 

In a business organization, the two are 
inseparable. John Hill saw that truth clearly 
some 60 years ago. 

Told by a client to withhold bad news from 
the press, he refused and in that moment set a 
standard for his new firm’s future. 

Integrity means giving a client necessary 
advice that he or she may not want or like. 
Never discrediting a competitor. Turning away 
a lucrative assignment that you know will pro- 


John Hill’s integrity was never compro- 
ised by the need to get or keep business. 
And that is precisely what has made the 
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economy 


- By Ahmed Shaker " 

■ T M number of licensed 

In Jordan In 1986 
with a total ca- 
(K JD 18.717 million 
jtid 2630 workers. 

. The prime ministry has re- 
Umeruled the establlsh- 
^,1 of a special bureau for 
SfUaluatlon of feasibility 
is for major projects 

0 to the Implementation 
5 Sis projects. 

. Studies are underway on 
On establishment of a car 
or* juris and manual 
foment factory In Irbld 
#i an estimated cost of JD 

1 million as part of a JD 19 
flfon foundry project that . 
se now been tendered. 

■ Studies are underway on 
to establishment of regular 
cfrtllme linos between Jor- 
&n and Greece and the ad- 
fciifen ol a number of Jor- 
tooiana Into Greek marine 
urge Institutes. 

i k feasibility study on shale 
tain Jordan, conducted by a 
Fm company, has 
flown that the Kingdom has 
^potential to produce a - 
My amount of 50,000 bar- 
nil of oil and gas extracted 
froa ehale oil. 

Ita study was completed 
Hlwa ample of 200 tonnes • 
steads oil shalewas sent to 
CJfoa for examination. 

* The government has re- 
the Jordanian unlv- 
wnea to Increase the an- ■ 
wlajowancee allocated for .i 
wwtlfic research to five per ' : 
wil of their regular annual i 
erpeneea. 

• An Institute for environ- 
M sciences Is to be es- : 

In the University of • : 
for science post- 
gates. This Institute 
wlU Cost JD 100,000,. ■■ 
5 d .. at enc °uraglng the • 
[Ration of natural and •'* 
™*onmental resources as ■' 
was ^conducting scientific ’! 

J 0,n * Jordanian- ; 
gJflMlan committee Is to • 

S 5T etln i sln ■" 

lhe ohalr- , 
» nil r Moha mmad Al • 
£jjf* Undersecretary at 

Kfowh^ o 0f ,ndU8 *ry and 

^fe*sttanH C !f re h t,y ln ,n " •' 
tnmiue h 9 ® nd,an ‘ Jordan, dn :j 

Transport \ 
the - 

H b Jhf'ot estab lahlng v 
Vdl^j, •? araln-to Jordan ;j 

• ; ■ ■' I;’ ' « 

imports i 
-In lla «? m i D W4 * 

/S,l7® to , JD 84 o ,n i 

escribed 3 

i| jJn® d [ 0 g. In the va- f 

tfSKS! cr , ude oil 6 

^ 100 mimi ,l,0 , n ,n 1985 £ 
L : ■ o tnl ll , On ln 1986.. § 


Jobs catastrophe looms for Africa 


GENEVA — Over the next 20 
years Africa could face an unem- 
ployment crisis potentially more 
catastrophic than recent drought 
and famine. 

By the year 2008, well over 50 
per cent of Africa's working-age 
population could be jobless or 
underemployed, with rural areas 
hit worst of all, says a new report 
by the Geneva-based International 
Labour Organization. 

According to ILO director of 
training George Kanawaty, author 
of the study, If present growth 
trends continue, the population of 
Africa will almost double to more 
than one billion over the next two 
decades. 

Mass migration from the rural 
areas will lead to ever more rapid 
urbanization, with 44 per cent of 
the total population crowding Into 
cities and towns. 

By 2008, Africa will have some 
464 million children of school- 
going age, compared with 203 
million in 1980. 

Kanawaty predicts that by 2008 
the continent will have an eco- 
nomically active population of 610 
million, of which 283.6 million — 
65 per cent — will be either Job- 
less or Inadequately employed. 

Unemployed In rural areas will 
be as high as 70 per cent. 

At present, official unemploy- 
ment rates In Africa vary between 
12 and 16 per cent. To keep the 
same level by 2000, says Kana- 
waty, 40,000 new jobs must be 
oreated every day between now 
and then. 

"Unless the hundreds of millions 
of youths entering the labour mar- 
ket in the decades ahead are edu- 
cated and trained In suitable skills 
to meet the changing needs of the 
labour market, the continent will 


years some 55 per cent of Africa’s working-age 
population could be Jobless or underemployed, according to 
an International Labour Organization study, its author sayB 
encouragement of small businesses could help counter the 
crisis* 


be plunged into an even bigger cri- 
sis than the recent crisis of famine 
and drought," he warns. 

Is the task beyond Africa's abil- 
ity to cope? 

Not necessarily, Kanawaty 
says, provided a solution is not 
sought In foreign aid alone. 

Development of a fully-trained 
domestic labour force is an essen- 
tial prerequisite, he says, to fill the 
wide skill gaps between what is 
needed and what is currently 
available. 

Employers can play a key role In 
helping produce accurate fore- 
casts of future manpower needs. 

“They are key Informants," Ka- 
nawaty says. "They are well 
placed to Indicate scarce occupa- 
tions as well as other occupations 
for which thee is an abundant 
supply. 

‘‘By co-operating with man- 
power planners and lobbying for 
establishing such systems where 
they do not exist, employers can 
do a lot to redirect education and 
training to correspond to their 
needs and avoid creation of a pool 
of unemployed, unemployable 
trainees." 

Says Kanawaty, "Employment 
promotion depends essentially on 
sustained economic growth and 
not artificial short-term measures. 

"Monetary and fiscal policies 
are no doubt Important, but 
equally Important Is a system of 
Incentives for employers to Invest 


and expand their activities side by 
side with public enterprises. 

“It 1 b also important for employ- 
ers to seize the opportunities for 
investment In productive activi- 
ties." t 

In Africa, he says, such oppor- 
tunities can be found In banking, 
distribution, transportation, agri- 
business and activities connected 
with local raw materials. 

Small enterprises, Kanawaty 
says, could be the key to the fu- 
ture. 

The United State, Britain and 
other developed countries have 
shown that small enterprises can 
create a substantial number of 
employment opportunities at rela- 
tively low cost. 

In the United States, some 1.7 
million jobs were lost In firms with 
more than 100 employees during 
1980-82, but this loss was more 
than made up by creation of 2.6 
million jobs In firms employing 
fewer than 100 workers. 

In Britain, firms with 19 employ- 
ees or fewer were responsible for 
31 per cent of job creation, al- 
though they accounted for only 13 
per cent of all employment. 

“The creation of a single addi- 
tional job in a large-scale capital- 
intensive enterprise can cost as 
much as $100,000, compared with 
an estimated $300-$1 2,000 In a 
small service enterprise," Kana- 
waty says. 

"What Is more, potential enter- 


preneurs tend to emerge from the 
ranks of small rather than large 
enterprises, clearly demonstrating 
the multiplying effects of small 
enterprise promotion programme.” 

Several African employers 1 or- 
ganizations already are active In 
training small enterprises, notes 
Kanawatv, and the ILO is helping 
by offering specialized guideline 

? rogrammea such as Improve 
our Business. 

Kanawaty concedes that more 
can be done In this field, for exam- 
pie through what he calls "action 
learning,'' where successful entre- 
preneurs contribute some of their 
time to a training group, ao that 
others can learn from their exper- 
ience. 

"Another promising area would 
be to inject self-employment and 
entrepreneurship training Into nor- 
mal vocational and commercial 
centres," Kanawaty says. 

But the main thrust of any pro- 
gramme to tackle the problem of 
youth unemployment will have to 
be In rural Africa. 

The tide of rural migration to ur- 
ban centres has steadily swollen 
in recent years, and an all-out pro- 
gramme to promote employment In 
the rural sector la needed to stem 
the flow. 

"At the same time, migrants In 
urban areas, mostly In shanty 
towns, need to become economi- 
cally self-reliant through training 
and access to credit to finance 
some form of income-generation 
activity," he says. 

Kanawaty concludes, "Africa 
needs help to tackle Its economic 
problems, but such aid should be 
more than mere ad hoc relief to 
victims of a particular catastrophe 1 
and should be sustained over a 
long period." — (Compass Fea- 
tures). 


Tarnished Acapulco looks to its jet-set image 
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By Peter Chapman 

Special to The Star 

ACAPULCO — Mexico's "Jewel of 
the Pacific Coast" has built up a 
glamourous reputation over the 
years as one of the world's fore- 
most hauntB for the rich and fam- 
ous. 

Movie stars Greats Garbo and 
Errol Flynn helped set the trend 
more than three decades ago. Rf- 
ohard Burton and Elizabeth Taylor 
were frequent visitors, and today 
Dr Henry Kissinger often stops by. 

Mexico's let-set reBort, how- 
ever, fa now having to battle to 
maintain and even rebuild Its Im- 
age of old. 

Acapulco’s fortunes have faded 
In recent years, under pressure 
from a range of problems — Mexi- 
co's deep economic crisis, pollu- 
tion and foreigners' fear pf earth- 
quake. 

19 September was the anniv- 
ersary of last year's disastrous 
'quake. Its epicentre was off the 
Pacific coast, but by some seiB- 
mologlcal quirk most of the dam- 
' age was caused in distant Mexico 
City. 

, .Acapulco was largely untouched 
physically. However. It found Itself 
caught In a tldalwave.of psycholo- 
gleal reaction abroad. • 

/'We had a disastrous season 
after the earthquake/' said a local 
businessman. "Whole wings of 
major hotelB were left unoccupied, 
and In some cases Just closed." 

About four million foreigners, 
mostly Americans qut Including a 
growing number of Europeans, vi- 
sit Mexlpo most years. More than 
• half Head for, the Pacific coaBt, the 
; majority to Acapulco. • 

. A momentary boost to Ite for- 
; turtes dame with the World Cup 
. Soccer finals In Mexico. Acapulco,. 
. like almost Everywhere.; In the 


* Vo- . * 






The Jet-settlers' Acapulco bay, where glorious beaches are 
washed by one of the most polluted stretches of water In 
the world 


country, was able to escape Into 
the tournament's carnival atmos- 
phere. * • 

A healthy flow of World Cup vi- 
sitors oame to the resort for a few 
days' refuge from Mexico City and 
other tournament venues, all of 
which were Inland. The windfall 
could not last, and the realities of 
life now are returning. 

The last quarter of the year is 
crucial for Mexico's tourist indus- 
try, Its second largest 1 foreign ex- 
change earner, and ail the more 
vital given Mexico's external debt 
of more than $80 blllton. 

-f To What extent potential foreign 
visitors are prepared to overcome 
their ferar of earthquakes is far 
from, clear. .'•• i 

Thera Is little Acapulco can do 
about suoh natural phenomena 
except hope anxiety will subside 
with time. Some of the resort's 
other problems, however, are of: 
very human origin. .• : 

. The spectacular elgfi* of .■ Aca- 
pulco bay mtka the fact It en- 


closes one of the most polluted 
areas, of water In the world. 

A report on health standards In 
the city said one In three visitors 
left with an infection of the akin, 
eyes or stomaoh. 

The city and its hotels dump 
their effluent straight Into the bay. 
Officials counter by. talking of 
building new water purification 
plants and Improved methods of 
removing “Bpild wastes from the 
bay, 

-The problem is that Acapuloo (a 
no longer, the small colonial port 
used by Spain as a terminus for 
trade, routes to the Philippines. 

A population of perhaps 10,000 
then has grown to T.4 million to- 
day, worth the same number again 
■ of fore Ign ■ visitors every year. 

Acapulco also is a magnet for 
migrants froiti the poor and dry 
hinterland of the vast state of 
Guerrero, - which, , spawned . a 
short-lived guerrilla movement in 
. the' 1.970s and still suffers serious 
. soclb- " 


The economic crisis has bitten 
deeply thoroughout Mexico and Its 
78 million people — many of 
whom do not have two pesos to 
rub together — now owe the 
equivalent of about $1,300 a head 
to the outside world. 

In areas like Acapulco, where 
there has been a sharp rise In 
crime against foreigners, accounts 
are being settled at street level. 

The city announced plans 
recently to double Its police force, 
but the standard response from 
officials and residents Is that tour- 
ists face no more danger than 
they would on the streets of their 
own city. This does little, however, 
to reassure tourists seeking a 
quiet time on a beach. 

The rapid development of the 
hotel industry also has robbed 
Acapulco of some of Its early at- 
traction. ‘They have overbuilt and 
spoilt it," said long-time resident 
Mrs Johny Weismuller. 

Her husband, the former Olym- 
pic swimming champion and Holly- 
wood Tarzan, died nerp two years 
ago. 

Tn partnership with feilow stare 
John Wayne, red Skelton and Fred ; 
MacMurray, Weismuller ran a 
small, exclusive hotel Jn the Aca- 
pulco hills and was among the first 
to turn the resort Into- a haven for. 
Hollywood stars. : 

A large expatriate ■ community, 
mainly mom the United States, rb-, 
mains In the city, still attracted by ' 
Its considerable charts. • 

The sailing enjoyed by the cook- 
tall sel ls excellent, .they say, ,apd - 
the temperature has dropped be- 
low 70 degrees only.; twice in 30 
years. ■ 

“Every /time lireturn from the 
United States or- Eurqpe and drive 
Into, top city,. I. am reminded how 
marvellous {} is to live here/ said a 
resident American' businessman. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 


D FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

6 7/10 

3 7/8 

7 7/B 

4 


5 1/2 

6 3/4 

2 M 

6 7/16 

3 7/8 

7 7/8 

. 4 

- 

5 1/2 

6 3/4 

3 M 

6 7/16 

3 7/8 

7 7/B 

3 5 

/ 16 

5 1/2 

6 3/4 

6 M 

6 7/16 

3 5/16 

7 7/8 

3 5 

/ 16 

5 1/2 

6 7/8 

9 M 

6 7/16 

4 

8 1/16 

3 5 

/ 18 

5 1/2 

6 7/8 

12 M 

6 1/2 

4 

8 3/16 

3 5 

/ 16 

5 1/2 

6 15/10 

2 Years 

6 3/4 

4 1/4 

— 

— 


— 

— 

3 Years 

6 3/8 

4 5/8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

4 Years 

7 3/10 

6 

— 

— 


— 

— 

5 Years 

7 7/16 

5 1/4 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Sterling 

Pound 

9 S/18 
9 13/16 
9 5/8 
9 3/8 
9 5/16 
9 5/16 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 25 March 1987 
were as follows: 

18 oh. JP 3-400 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.950 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.700 per gramme 
One Kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,615.000 

Ounce JD 146.000 

Gold Starting.... JD 33.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Yousff Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi rlyal 
Kuwaiti dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 
Syrian lira 
Iraqi dinar 
Omani rlyal 


buy 

sell 

.338 

.340 

.545 

.550 

.1856 

.1875 

.054 

.055 

.222 

.224 

.182 

.185 

.260 

.266 

.052 

.054 

.0902 

.0905 

1.228 

1.232 

.092 

.925 

.155 

.185 

.0129 

.0131 

.285 

' .270 • 

.875 

.860 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar rallies after state 
banks move in 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rallied against moat major 
currencies In early European trading oh Wednesday, 
boosted by central bank Intervention. Gold prices jumped 
more than four dollars an ounce. 

In Tokyo, where trading ende before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar pulled off its record low on Tuesday, 
to close at 149.35 yen, up from 148:80. later, In London, It 
Was quoted at 149.21 yen. 

Tokyo dealers said the Bank of Japan, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the US Federal Reserve all Intervened'-?- buying ■ 
dollars — to boost the US currency, which on Monday slip- : 
pad below 160 yen for the first time since the late mb’s. 

The Bank of Japan, dealers said, bought between 80 0‘ 
million and one billion dollars on Wednesday to support the , 
currency. •• 

Bank of Japan Governor Satoahl Sumlta said he believed 
the yen was unlikely to rise much further, and that central 
banks would continue joint Intervention to prop up the 
doHar* 

Japan wants to hold down the yen 'because a strong cur? 
fancy makSa fts export? expensive; 

. Otlibr dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— . 1.8255 West German ‘marks, up from 1.8216 
— 1.6245 Swiss Francs, up from 1.5217 ' 

• 6.0726 French Franos, up from 2.0530 • 

. — 1,300.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,294.00 

. -f-y \1 .3085,Canadlsn Doljaira, up from 1.3074. ■ 

- ; In London; however, the dollar fell against t fie British '* 
bound rf.Whlch was quoted $1,0145 — more expensive thaif 
: ; 1.61 26 late Tuesday. : V '■ ' ’ ■ ' ' 

'Goji Opened i'ii London at a bid price jot. $4 12,00 8 troy i 
.ounce, compered with late ' Tuesday's .408,1.0 'it mid- . 
V v mdrping. Wednesday,- the city’s five major bullion dealers / . 
•:;flxed 8 recommended price of S415. . - , ' 

1 n iurlqh , the bid price wis $413.00 up from $400,50 
.lat.bTuesqay*; .. 

*’ London- bullldn .dea lets fixed a reconiniended price - of : 

#^8. : / . : / it v 

In Zurich, the' bfd pricfe was $41 3.60 up from $409,60 : 

• lati Tuesday/ •' ' • .•••!: 't' : " ; / *V 

! London bullion dealers paid $616; prices, which’ 1 for the : 

: pa$t month hpd moved In a ria/rovy$40p-$ 4 0 6;f and e„ were. 
boosted mainly by a spinoff of Tu.esdsyls' dollir , falls. ' v '.-. 
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ADC posts 
profit 

AMMAN — The Amman 
Development Corporation 
(ADC) enjoyed another suc- 
cessful year In 1986 and has 
posted a net profit of JD 
450,000. A dividend of JD 
300,000 will now be distri- 
buted to shareholders. 

ADC Director General Sami 
Al Rashid says the profits 
came, from the corporation's 
Shabaough Car Park and 
Commercial Centre which 
enjoyed an occupancy rate 
pf 80.7 per cent for Its shops 
and offices and 66 per cent 
for fts car. parka. The ADC's 
Prince Mohammad Street a 
commercial centre, had a 
85.5 per cent occupancy 
and the car parka 5T- per 
cent occupancy. .' 

Both centres have returned 
e regular profit over the past 
four years, a percentage Of 
whlch will be uaed to pay 
back Interest pn Ibanstaken 
for the construction of the 
Prince* Mohammad Street 
complex. v; : "... 

: Mr, AI Rashld also' an- 
nounced this week that a pu- 
blic garden, being established 
as part , of the ADC's Kind Ab- 
duilah ; Bln :/Mv .Hussein 
Complex. I9; expepted t6 be 
open, tolhe public by the end 
of. May,, ESnUy. to .the garden 
wli! be free, .The JD a miiilon 
(Irst phase of the complex Is 

R ow due for corhpietldn by 

IB end; Of “1 08 7,v. .' 

vThe. ^commercial dompjex ■■ 
at the/AOCjs Marke project is, 
: d«e ,f or,com pletibn by •; mid -4 
SUmmafr t.,;:,The ; : ADC,:- his- 
Wb-diyided' land; atf Nlarka” 
prevlpu.Blyused'byiths: racing, 

c jb.pnd la now selllnff se'fv 
vlbed^ptots fpr ; IqVftJticoftie , 
JlQpsing, , 


Bank of Jordan still 
dominates 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

FOR THE second week running the Bank of Jordan Is atin dn«L 
natlng dealings In the market, thus pushing the bankino nZ 
to the forefront. Prices of moat shares have continued imU 
prove. w 


905,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
8,412,000 divided among 4,000 contracts, an increase ol m 
per cent compared to last week. ^ 

The daily handling average came to JD 1 ,682,000 with a de- 
viation of 36.8 per cent or 6.9 per cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 67 companies were handled from which 13 
companies gained including: 


1- International 
Chemical Industries 

2- Dar Al Sha'b Press 
& Publishing Co. 

3- Arab Aluminium 
Industry 

4- Jordan Lime 
and Brioks 


closing at JD .900 up 
from JD .680 
closing at JD .660 up 
from JD .480 

closing at JD 1.670 up 
from JD 1.610 

closing at JD .380 up 
from JD .330 


Sactora 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

49% 

42.6% 

1 . 8 % 

6.7% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 17 traded) Share Sh *J® 


1- Bank of Jordan 

2- Arab Bank 

Industrials (out of 25 traded) 

1- Jordan Sllvochemlcals 

2- Arab Aluminium 
Industry 

3- National Steel 
Industry 

4- Jordan Lime & 

Bricks . 

. Services (out of 6 traded) 

1- Dar Al Sha'b 

Press $ publishing Co. 

2- Arab International 
• .Hotels *• 

.insurance (out of 9 traded)! 

'. .I- Jordan French 
. . Insurance Co. 


Share 
of sector 

78.6% 

8 . 1 % 


41.6% 

26.7% 

12 . 8 % 


61.7% 

21.9% 


83.8% 


15 companies lost Including: 

1- Arab Paper closing at JD .360 down 

Manufacturing & from JD .380 
Marketing Co. 

2- Yarmouk Insurance Co. closing at JD 1.030 down 

from JD 1.100 

3- Finance & Credit closing at JD .820 

down from JD .740 

6 companies had no ohange In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 366,000 aiiBm 
were handled at a market value of JD 196,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among thesec- 
tora according to tne following percentages: 


Last week's 
share 

69.9% 

28% 

1 . 6 % 

2 . 6 % 


22-3 

"24*3:' 


+,2%'\ + ,$* ■ : • +1.91 

".;+-.5%-",-f';e% /• +3% 

+. 1 % 

:/.* .+-,5 'A*.8 $|' -. 1% 

r +.;5% ---.8% ■ -.1% 


ByShlomo Avinerl 
POLLARD case is causing 
^JuStanted unease and mala- 
;^&Jew8. Why? 

, iMree with you that we, here In 
J have <o clear up our own 
is no doubt that some 
^aaof our fnlemgence ap pa- 
^hwarnn wild and that some 
S»S*lal8 and politicians 
K to pay for the folly and 
’J^siblllly Involved In the aff- 
air. 

a m the Iran-Contra affair In 
iad States, It appears that 
our countries have a pen- 
S lot letting cowboys run sen- 
i mtoWgence operations. A 
1 and rather uninformed pre- 
Sih your case, a divided goy- 
JSflnt lacking central control In 
JJ wem to Invite that kind of 


EDITOR'S Np TE: I his °P en ,0tter appeared in the Israeli newspaper The Jerusalem Post on 
10 March. Since then the angry reaction from American Jewish leaders has been great. The 
battle continues as Israeli, American Jewry and other Zionist figures debated the moral and dual 
role of Jews in America as exposed by the Pollard affair. 


monitor 


from him. When did American Je- 
wish leaders lastly pontificate on 
matters of criminal justice? 

Look for yourself: One Ameri- 
can Jewish leader says that "Poll- 
ard pleaded guilty in an American 
court to a serious crime. He 
received due proceas and a just 
punishment." 

Another states that he is "dis- 
turbed" by some feelings of 


Letter to an 


defensive and uneasy In such 
cases? 

On the phone, from Lob An- 
geles, you told me "the conse- 
quences of the Pollard affair will 
remain with us for the rest of our 
fives." Is this what the American 
dream la about — guilt by asso- 
ciation, collective responsibility? 

1 hear American Jews talking 
about being accused of "dual toy- 


go together with waving the Am- 
erican flag — who would be as 
stupid as not to wish to have the 
beat of both worlds? But when the 
going gets tough, then the test ar- 
rives of being accepted, of really 
being equal, of really being proud 
and not having to look over your 
shoulder. 

When Gore Vidal said Borne 
months ago In hie vituperative 


Butin the Pollard case, some- 
fjM more profound Is now aur- 
^ng: a degree of nervousness, 
Mcurlty and even cringing on 
x part of the American Jewish 
jwiunlty which runB counter to 
ttoonvenlional wisdom of Amerl- 
an Jewry feeling free, secure and 
/irrigated In an open and plural- 
$ society. 

Lat me not mince words: some 
responses of American Je- 
■rii leaders in Egypt under 
User and In Iran under Khomeini 

iv for cover when members of 
for respective Jewish communl- 
lawnecaught spying for Israel. 

, I know these are harsh words: 
fty are nonetheless true. Ameri- 
yiJev.Tyhae prided Itself on be- 
lt} a tree community of fiercely 
jroud Jews living in Bn open so- 
ffiiy, in which being Jewish was 
widerad as American as apple 
m.How many times have Ameri- 

v leaders told me that America 
i wl another Exile, that you do 
d Ive in QaJut, than you can 
tfe to the highest office In the 
'4 that you are no a minority 
ioonsiliule an Integral ingro- 
gol the multi-ethnic and multl- 

topestery that makes the 
54“ m &trlx such a unique 
wks) experience for Jews. 

to what do we see now? A 
who happens to be Jewiah 
“Jtoto your favourite phrase: 
w to be Jewish?") Is 
Jf Wing for Israel. You 
mJW 01 thfl t ln 8 fr0B end 
J no 0U|11 aBaocla- 
15°™ ba presumed and that 
S: W Pollard himself, 
to held responsible for hie 

5?' EM 00 . BOm0 80nlor 

,Bad0r8 tailing 

faSw/ h . er ln con demning 
^S d8t ® n ? n 0 themselves 
,he Jewish community ■— 


American 

friend 


Soured 

promise 


sympathy he finds among fellow 
Jews for Pollard and says that 
"there could be no possible justifi- 
cation for Pollard's despicable 
crime." A third opines that not 
since the Rosenbergs' trial have 
American Jews been so severely 
compromised. 

Don’t you feel these gentlemen 
are protesting too much? I, at 
least, am reminded of some Je- 
wish reactions In France during 
the Dreyfus affair: "He Is guilty 
we are not, we are good French 
patriots." 

Why do American Jews qua 
Jews have to feel the need to dis- 
tance themselves from Pollard? 
Shouldn't they be Baying that the 
fact that one American Jewish 
person convicted for spying for Is- 
rael (or, for thaf matter, for the So- 
viet Union) is no skin off their 
nose — and that's that. 

1 do not know Colonel North's 
religious affiliation — but have 
' any of his co-rellglonlats dis- 
tanced themselves from him? And 
did any Wasp have lo distance 
himself from. Alger Hiss's P® r (ury 
and presumed spying lor the so- 
viet Union? Why are only Jews 
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ally." Who, among non-Jews, has 
accused you of that? Only Jewiah 
people have used this phrase in 
the context of the Pollard affair — 
because you, not the non-Jews, 
somehow fell, deep In your heart, 
that despite all of your material 
success and Intellectual achievem- 
ents, you may not be seen by non- 
Jews as being truly Americans. 

This anxiety is deep In your 
soul, and- It Is in the soul — and 
not In external circumstances — 
that Galut resides. Gaiut (9 ambi- 
valence, alienation, homelessness. 
When the going Is good — when 
being Jewish and supporting Israel 


polemic Commentary that you are 
not really Americans, you all re- 
coiled In horror. Today, American 
Jewish leaders, by their protesta- 
tions of over-zealous loyalty to the 
United States at a moment- when 
nobody is really questioning it, are 
saying that America In the long run 
is no different from France and 

Germany. When you have to over- 
identlfy, there Is no other proof 
needed that you think that your 
non-Jewish neighbours are look- 
ing askance at your Americanism. 
You are condemned by your own 
protestations ol loyalty and 
flag-waiving. 


Zionism grew out of the cruel 
realization that for ail of their 
achievements and successes, 
when the chips are down Jews In 
the Diaspora become vulnerable 
and defenceless, are seen as 
aliens — and will see themselves 
as such. 

You always told us Israelis that 
America was different. Of course, 

It Is. But you still feel now as vul- 
nerable as Soviet or Iranian Jews. 
Of course no one will put you in 
jail or legislate against you: but 
you are afraid that Jews will not 
be able to get responsible pos- 
itions In your bureaucracy, that 
Jewish employees In the defence 
and Intelligence branches will be 
under some kind of handicap, that 
Jawe will be denied access to 
sensitive positions. One Jewish 
spy — and look how deep you find 
yourself In Qalut. 

Don't misunderstand me: In no 
way am I condoning what Israel 
did In the Pollard affair. With other 
Israelis I support the call for an 
unequivocal investigation Into our 
stupidities and lies, and let heads 
roll if necessary. 

What we did was unforgivable 
— not because of its impact on 
American Jews, but because of 
the consequences for israel-US 
relations. Neither Is this letter writ- 
ten with schadenfreude, despite 
the fact you may feel that It is. 
Like all Zionist analyses, it is writ- 
ten with grief, and dismay about 
the ways of the world. . 

But the truth of the matter is 
simple: You, in America, are no dif- 
ferent from French, German, Poll- 
leh, Soviet and Egyptian Jews. 
Your Exile Is different — comfort- 
able, padded with success and re- 
nown. It Is exile nonetheless. 

The test of really belonging and 
real equality is when the going Is 
tough. And when the going got 
tough, your leaders reacted like 
trembling Israelites In the 6htetl, 
not like the proud and mighty ci- 
tizens of a free democratic so- 
ciety. It Is very easy to clamour at 
elegant wine and cheese parties, 
for the freedom of Soviet Jews. 
But you too need to be freed from 
Galut from the Inner bond, from 
what Ahad Ha’am called "servi- 
tude within freedom," 

You too have to be emancipated 
from Galut and alienation; and for 
all Its achievement s and promise, 
America, H now evidently appears 
. may riot ba your Promised Land. 


Shlomo Avlnerl Is professor of 
political science at the Hebrew 
university of Jerusalem, and a 
former director-general of the 
Foreign Ministry. 
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Shaklb Arslan • 

great clash between the Druze 

and the Mandatory power. Delega- 
tions used to visit Sltt Nazira at el 
Mukhtra In el Chouf, the. seat ol 
;the Joumblate for advlce or for he 
amloable settlement -of dispute 
and' differences. In 1943. she 
transferred the leadership and tne 
responsibilities to her son Kamai 
Joumblat who proved to be a grew 
Druze aa well as a prominent Le- 
•banese figure and a respected 
Arab statesman* He later founded 


the Progressive Socialist Party 
which Is now headed by his son 
Walld. 

fn Lebanon, Syria and occupied 
Palestine the Druze are subject to 
their own personal status law in 
matters, for example, of marriage, 
divorce, succession and Inher- 
itance. In Lebanon and In occupied 
Palestine there are specla Druze 
religious courts which apply their 
personal status law. 

Finally I would like to conclude 
this article by stressing that the 
Druze played an Important role, 
during the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries, in the rise of Arab 
awakening and nationalism and in 
the achievement of Arab I Indepen- . 
dence from foreign subjugation, 
Their leaders ana writers have 
participated In the propagation of 
Arab literature and 1 culture, 
Presently the Druze of the occu- 
pied Golan Heights, are resisting 
Israeli occupation. They have 
never forgotten nor will they ever 
?o® get contrary, to Israeli wishes ■ 
that their lands are part and parcel 
of the Syrian, territory and that 

their homeland la Syria; 


... r'i 




a Knesset member and head of the foreign and security 
committee of the Knesset Aba Elban, has reportedly re- 
fused to serve as Israel's ambassador to the United States. 
He said the political gap between him and the Israeli leader- 
ship prevents him from aoceptlng the new poet. 

• Daver newspaper disclosed that Dr Yousl Bllln. the Politi- 
cal Director, of the Israeli Foreign Ministry left Israel on 
Monday on an official visit to France and West Germany. He 
will meet with a number of French and West German offi- 
cials regarding the Idea of the proposed International peace 
conference In the Middle East. The paper added that the 
General Director of the Foreign Ministry Abraham tamir-ls. 
currently conducting similar talks In Washington with a 
number of American officials. 

• Ha'aretz newspaper quated Abraham Shablra, .the head 
of the Knesset Finance Committee and an extreme. leader 
of Agodat Israel Party as saying that he expects the bf- 
partlsan coalition government to pe dissolved by the begin- 
ning of June and new Knesset elections will be held be- 
tween August and September. He added that the relations 
between the two major parties, the Labour and the Likud, 
are tense and plagued by sharp differences and disputes. 
He said In the case of a new elections, the Israeli economy 
will undergo an unprecedented disaster. • 

• Haaret? newspaper disclosed that Abraham TamlHs to 
meet with the ambassadors of the five permanent member 
countries of the Security Council to discuss the efforts ex- 
erted for the convening of the International peace confer- 

, : ence;.. 
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Setting off on a noble cause 

By Hamdan Al Hajj 

Star Staff Writer 

UNDER THE patronage of His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan, the Society for the Care 
of Neurological Patient's 420 km 
walk kicks off from 1 April. The walk 
— considered as the first of its 
kind In Jordan — Is being held to 
encourage the spirit of communal 
Involvement and charity. 

Three Jordanians will feature 
prominently in it. They are Vickan 
Dakessian, Ali Faroun and Halim 
Abou Rahmeh. They are to walk 
about 20-25 kilometres dolly In 
the range of six kilometres an 
hour. 


Ramtha-Aqaba charitable walk 


About 500 companies, clubs, 
schools and individuals have 
shown their willing support by of- 
fering to sponsor participants in 
the exercise. The Society needs 
about JD 50.000 to establish a 
charitable fund for neurological 
patients at the Palestine hospital 
and other organizers hope for 
more sponsorship and Individual 
participation to generate more 
funds. 

On the other hand, those who 
do not have sponsors are to pay 
JD 5 participation fee for the Am- 


man stage, and JD 3 for the other 
two stages. It has been agreed 
that nobody would take part with- 
out paying the stipulated fees. 
Meanwhile, every participant will 
receive a T-shirt in addition to the 
emblem of the society that orga- 
nizes the walk. 

Last Friday, the representatives 
of all clubs participating held a 
general meeting during which they 
discussed the alms and objectives 
of the walk and the possibilities of 
finding more participants. 

Mrs Nadia Ai Alami, a member of 
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“For those of us in Congress who ate expected to 
look past the news accounts and obtain an insight 
into the thinking and objectives of the players in 
the Middle East, it is extremely helpful to have 
access to American-Arab Affairs. It is a well- 
written journal with interviews that cut through 
the rhetoric." 

Thf Hon. Howard C. Nielson 
U.S. Representative (UT) 


“ American-Arab Affairs has made its indelible 
mark on a wide and varied readership. Its place on 
the shelves of every library, public or private, is 
earned and protected by the sheer weight, of its 
scholarship and the objectivity of its 
contributions." 

H.R.H. Crown Prince El Hassan Bin Talal 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

"American-Arab Affairs has rapidly established a 
reputation for thoughtful, lively, and responsible 
journalism. It is a valuable reference for our 
officers and a useful addition to our USIS 
Libraries abroad." 

The Hon. Charles Z. Wick 
Director, I'niied States Informal ion Agnicv 


the Society, disclosed to The Star 
that it was established in 
1986 under the honorary pre- 
sidency of Prince Hassan. The ob- 
jective of the Society, she said, is 
to establish a charitable fund to 
enable neurological patlenls to 
receive adequate treatment in 
specialized centres. 

Every citizen who Is unable to 
pay for medical treatment, will 
eventually benefit from the activi- 
ties of the fund and the centre, 
she added. 

His Royal Highness Prince Ab- 
dullah Ibn Al-Hussein will take part 
in the walk as well as Princess 
Majida. Diplomatic missions have 
also Informed the Society about 
their Intention to participate. 

The Spanish and the Canadian 


embassies, as well as a numbs ti 
their employees will take pat 
From the Al Khalidl HoapiteU 
doctors and employees are u- 
pected to join. Twelve paritc^-ts 
from the Plaza HoleUTVtogaite 
with Engineer Ja'afar Touqanjrj! 
15 employees from his office*- 1 
also participate. In addition, thei 
are going to be a number of reju- 
sentatives from the Science as 
Technology University, Safa irr- 
eral water, Okaz, 0rthotlw.fr 
Ahli, as well as Al-Ramtha dto 

Mrs. Al Alami added that r« 
Society has extended special ro- 
tations to senior officials, w? 
nies, prominent personalia 
heads of communities, editor^ 
the mass media as well as ow- 
rations and Individuals to 
make this noble exercise a b; 
success. 


Celebrating Prince Hassan’s birthday j 

• Under the patronage of Prince Ra'ad ! 

Chamberlain and president of Handicapped Sports wwj , 
the first ‘Sports for AH' race took place In Aqaba last , 
was held to celebrate the 40th anniversary of Hie < , 

ness Crown Prince Hassan. The race was run In j 

three km for those below 14 years of age, six km fortnws 
ages ranging from 26-36 and nine km for those between 
years. . 

Participants In the race numbered 360 Including 
capped people In addition to Prince Ra ad Bin ZaW ^ , 
sldent of Aqaba Region Authority as well, as a nrtzssk) ! 

officials. At the end of the race, Prince Ra ad presents pn 

the respective winners. ? 

Gen. Sec. back from Kuwait 

• Dr Muwaffaq Al-Fawwaz, the General-Secretary oj 
danlan Olympic Committee, returned to Ammon from [J u 1 w 
week, after attending the Executive Council meeting of „ 
Olympic Committees held In Kuwait from 18-19 ™arcn. ^ 
Fawwaz noted that the main recommendations uiscu 
cused on the ways and means to finance and develop w 
all A9lan countries. 

National soccer team wins in Bahrain 

• The Jordanian National soccer team and its Bahraini 
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& Margaret Campbell Buekoi 
: * Special to The Star 

j AT FIRST, my father was against 

Sng this job. But .ny mother 
lab! it was a good idea. We 
S the income. 1 JumanapuMs 
Sh of blue thread from the 
p3 on top of the machine, 
SL her head and squints as si if 
: S he filament through the 
jfjthe needle. As she looks 
J there is a trace of a smile. 

that we are living so much 
Mier my father doesn't mind so 
w'h'ln fact. I think he's secretly 
of me," she says. 

The girl ai the next sewing desk 
■■jvs a green plastic laundry ba- 
I i-et along the tiled floor. It comos 
. : a slop near Jumana's leg. Sho 
i laches over and pulls out a pair 

■ : i tins work slacks on which sho 
i s to sew the bettloops. These 
r fusers brought her to fifty-six 
i :J of her day's goal of 170 pairs. 

. Jwnana has joined a group of 
; n young women in an Industrial 
. suing project in Mafraq, a town 
;l approximately 20,000 inhabi- 
, ’ants in northern Jordan. The pro- 
tsfcn workers are mainly unmar- 
•eO women who wish to increase 
4 ft* family income while in the 
'' wipany of other women in their 
i 17-25 age bracket. Drawing on a 
j iidihonal craft they had learned 
- 25 young girls, and by undergoing 
etotional training, they have been 
■\ ale to modify and re-dlrect their 
i; iMs in domestic sewing toward 
(roduction-line manufacturing. 

The commercial sewing project 
; «i3 established in 1984 after a 

■ US-funded feasibility study 
’ ; wwed that of seven possible 
i «onie-generating projects for ru- 
i d women in Jordan, a factory of 
! flWrial uniforms located in Ma- 

would have the best chance 
■y success. 

1 The extensive preliminary stu- 
, Jes dona by Catholic Relief Ser- 
I tees (CRS) to determine the 
' ; Swore of the community, its re- 
j tones and its attitudes towards 
Titular types of work really paid 
pinpointing us in the right direc- 
• m says Mr Lewis Reade, 

■ I Rector of the United States 
! * or International Develop- 
i ! > finl (USAID) In Jordan. 
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Some Mafraq women have Increased the family income by more than 100 per cent 


• i ne joraaman National soccer team ana n» ' l 

part drew 0-0 In an international football match wh*ni JJJj 
last Friday in the Bahraini capital. The Jordanian team p 
much soccer dexterity during the match but all attempts 
the score proved furtile. The first match between tne iwu 
ended In a 1-0 win for Jordan. 
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National team gets prepared 

• It has been confirmed that the national soccer |ntfl[ 

with the Ismallla football team of Egypt at the 
national stadium in a preparatory match to W n so ccef 
team players acquire enough experience ana m t0 v 
technicalities. This game will be the last of tnfl by 

played by the team before It enters the Aslan gn on 3 
meeting with the United Arab Emirate's team in 

April. 

Impending volleyball tournament 

• It is expected that the Jordanian VolleybalMa 3 ^ guend 

rize an employee of Jordan’s Embassy in K ^ w Th0 parflclP 8 *-; 
draw for teams for an Impending tournament. Derf 40 ? 8 !* 
countries are: Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, n a nd, : 
Yemen, Australia, China, Taiwan, Japan. Ira . n ' rila united ^ 
Korea, Pakistan, New Zealand, Sri Lanka, in 0 

Emirates as well as Jordan. 


/'fan additional support grant 
"5254,000 from USAID, CRS 
‘“able to lay the foundations for 
commercial enterprise. Sister 
Donahue, the CRS Country 
tentative, together with Mrs 
£ 5 k 1 rawi - flia Project Director, 
lhe f ental and adaptation 
J* ®PP r °P r late premises, the 
Hjnfl and Installation of in- 
'JtL."l a P h i n0, y. the designing 
,ra, nlng syllabus, the orga- 
fln of the production lines 
recruitment of qualified 

‘Jna vital component of the 
^sct.the training of supervisors 
Production technician, 
toj S' 0 difficult to Insti- 
n ha ^ been expected. No 
ssX? Proflramme in Industrial 

Th 8'6 9 waa X8 h ed ,n th 5 country, 
e was however, CRS-funded 

(S,J ni,0 . rm factory In the city 
tan, Tf', a 1ou r hour drive by car 
^l**;K* oniy possible 
Gaining problem 
Sr kiwS. • he w °nien to live for 
Sons E* In r0 nted accommoda- 

5 <SL? ,k ln th ® Karak f “- 

. j. mnowlna a training D i.ii 0 k..o 


«nta u*rr u| a quaimea appti- 
•Ntr homL^ ere . L wi,lin ® to leave 
iJIhivb iJf- 9 a '*o f the first time and 
S* a mainr 8 * 8 ^ frange city proved to 
^ task. But aftsr a leng- 

feed trfjh lve women who 
J%:t6rt J n ® ar rangement were 
Rove anrt i make the temporary 
L^nisSai T rn 8,1 aspects of 
t^lalnn n ?5 rment Production, 
r n and quality control. 


In March 1985, twenty produc- 
tion workers began factory train- 
ing in sewing commercial uni- 
forms. After two months, the 
women were able to produce uni- 
forms of competitive quality in the 
Amman market. By December of 
the same year, still under training, 
the women were turning out 36 
different types of Items for hotels, 
laboratories, hospitals, the armed 
forces and airline maintenance op- 
erations. Their sales covered 75 
per cent of their operating costs. 

Even though this represented a 
formidable achievement In one 
year, the women knew they had to 
increase their production, continue 
to upgrade the quality and lower 
the per-item sales price in order to 
attract the attention of future 
clients. 

In 1986, their second year of 
production, they reduced wastage 
to a minimum and kept accurate 
records of production timing and 
problems on an item by item basis. 
The quality and output of each 
production worker was also re- 
corded so that Identification and 
correction of errors in production 
and the Immediate upgrading of 
skills could be provided. As a re- 
sult of this monitoring, the women 
were able to Increase their pro- 
duction and sales to the point 
where the enterprise was close to 
self-supporting by the end of the 
calendar year. 

"For a factory to go from zero 
production to paying for over 90 
per cent of its operating overhead . 
in two years is remarkable any- 
where in the world." says Mr Re- 
ade. "This sewing project, which 
employs women and is controlled 
by women, Is now the largest 
commercial operation In the city of 
Mafraq and the third largest gar- 
ment operation In the whole coun- 
try." 

The 75 different commercial 
garments produced In the factory 
have now replaced many similar 
imported items, and they have 
won an edge above many other 
locally-produced uniforms in terms 
of sewing quality and the fabrics 

used. One of the indications of [he 
acceptance of the products is that 
clients have been placing second 
orders larger than the f'«t. The 
factory has also attracted the at- 
tention of the Jordanian govern- 
ment which has signed contracts 
large enough to keep the women 
occupied until February 19 °°; 

While the project Is off to a 


.. - ■ - — increased skills and contributions 

to the families' welfare. This 
change of attitude provided the 
_ , . women with more self confidence. 

^ i- raMlik'' Before long, they began to take 
. P art ln household decision- 

Nablla, one of the production 
•/ workers, says as she slips the 

• - front of a lab coat under the pres- 

sure foot: "I am proud of my work 
and feel better about myself. I now 
■ L -‘-" share in decisions 3t home, and 

my opinions in matters concerning 
; . ‘--■"fr-' . the house are highly regarded. 

Much of the women's input revol- 
yl lpc l * p y r * m j* ves around how the additional in- 
M K \ come should be spent, with the 

young women stressing basic 
' needs as opposed to the desire of 
’ some family members for luxury 
1 • •• . w u? rys goods SUC h as televisions and 

^ tape recorders. 

Competitive quality uniforms ... 

are produced a. the factor, 

booming start, there have been the change in attitude toward 
many unforeseen problems. Some women's work outside the home 
of the early ones centered around began \ 0 spread to the community. 


Competitive quality uniforms 
are produced at the factory 

booming start, there have been 


the adaptation of the women and 
their families to her full-time, for- 
mal job. The women's fathers and 
brothers pressured them to fulfil 
their domestic and tribal responsi- 
bilities to the same extent as be- 
fore. and the women felt obligated 
to respond. Daily preparation of 
family meals, assistance in the 
harvesting of crops, and prepara- 
tions for weddings and other fes- 
tivities all resulted in excessive 
absenteeism in the swelng fac- 
tory. 

Through home visits by Rula 
Qumei. a CRS community deve- 
lopment specialist, families began 
to understand that the womens 
fulfilling their job responsibilities 
was in their interest if they wished 
to raise their standard of living. 
For more than 40 per cent of the 
families, this factory salary of JD 
50 per month increased their total 
family Income by more than 100 
per cent. For the rest of the 
households, the percentage in- 
crease was less, but still fQP re- 
sented a considerable contribu- 
tion. Each family quickly saw that 
the loss of the sawing job would 
affect them In many ways. As a 
result, most of the families tried to 
work out their logistical household 
problems with less dependence on 
the production worker. 

With time, many parents not 
only accepted the fact that their 
daughters wanted to be more pro- 
ductive, but became proud of their 


"The few Mafraq women who 
were already employed were in- 
volved either in government ser- 


vices or education which provided 
both security and status.'' sny?. 

Sr. Leona. "Tho concept of women 
working in an industrialized sew- 
ing centre was totally foreign to 
the Mafraq area and in the begin- 
ning It evoked community suspi- 
cion and hostility. But within a 
few months, as the benefits to the 
participating families became no- 
ticeable, the situation began to 
change. One young worker, rais- 
ing her voice above the whir of the 
electric fabric-cutter, comments 
on this reverse of attitude. "My 
friends and neighbours used tu 
ridicule my work and think that I 
was wasting my time, but recently 
two of my friends have applied for 
a job iit the centre." Two years af- 
ter the inception ol the project. 
150 women aro on the production 
worker waiting list. 

While there are still issues to bo 
resolved, particularly that of locat- 
ing n reliable and inexpensive 
source for the annual purchase of 
24,000 metros of quality fabric, 
and the establishment of a vibrant 
marketing programme, this pilot 
project appears to be stable 
enough to provide continuing em- 
ployment for Mafraq's women. 
With its record of success, the 
factory should soon be able to es- 
tablish its own credit-line. This, ' 
Mrs, Akwari says “would enable 
the women to cut their costs by 
importing their fabric directly in- 
stead of purchasing the same fa- 
bric from the local merchants." 

To increase economic benefits 
to more Jordanian women, CRS Is 
considering expanding the sewing 
project by establishing a children s 
clothing factory. This new opera- 
tion would be combined in a profit- 
, sharing programme with a CRS 
tourist -oriented sewing project al- 
ready underway in the city of Jer- 
ash and the Mafraq unifrom fac- 
tory. A joint outlet for all three 
enterprises In the capital of Am- 
man should enhance the market- 
ing potential the sales volume and 
the financial benefits for all the 
workers. 

Hopefully the acceptance of the 

Mafraq project by a traditionally 
conservative community which 
needs help in raising its standard 
of living will encourage Jordanians 
to Include women in other eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

» The writer Is the wife of the Am- 
erican ambassador to Jor- 
dan. 
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Art events blossom at 
French Cultural Centre 



By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 

THE FRENCH Cultural Centre has 
launched into their “Spring Sea- 
son" with their usual gusto. Three 
major events are taking place with 
solo singer Mouron who clayed to 
a capacity crowd on last Wednes- 
day night; a commissioned photo- 
graphic exhibition entitled "L'OelJ 
et L Oreille" (currently showing) 
and a forthcoming production of 
Samuel Beckett's Fin Be Partie 
(Endgame) by the French company 
theatre Quotidlen de Lorlent. 

Ex-clown Christian Mouron, a 
veteran of Michel Fugaln'a cele- 
brated musical theatre "Le Big 
Bazaar" wrote and performed her 
first one woman show "Made In 
Moon" In 1886. An emotional med- 
ley "Made In Moon" alternates be- 
tween blues and rock, humour and 
melancholy In the tradition of the 
sad clown, testifying to the versal- 
lly and resourcefulness of mouron 
the singer as well as Mouron the 
writer/ composer. 

Petite and punchy, Mouron's al- 
ert, wide eyed performance awung 
-between the poignant and the cor- 
rosive with brittle condemning ob- 
servations of society — a large 
slice of life as aeen through the 
eyes of her generation with such 
songs as "My Father Put On 
Makeup," "I'm Looking For the 
Emergency Entry", "As Lono As 
There are Clowns" , "I'm a Wo- 
man," "Hands Off My Rock" and 
"The Paper Way." 

Performed in the cafe theatre 
style, Mouron displayed great 
professionalism and perfection In 
thla special technique that re- 
quires an audience performer rap- 
port — a rapport she “demanded" 
with her energetic attack. Unfortu- 
nately the subtlety of the langu- 
age, her texts being full of poetry, 
tenderness and humour required a 
thorough familiarity with French to 
be fully enjoyed and appreciated. 

"L'Oell et L'Orellle" a photogra- 
phic exhibition commissioned by 
the French Cultural Centre of 
Cairo and currently on tour around 
the Middle East la the wor.ld of two 
distinctly different photographers; 
Edouard Boubat whose artistic ap- 
proach has been defined by Ml- 
ohel Tournler as being "for the 
ear, humming with names, con- 


HIs photographs are drained of 
light and shade. He searches for 
visual dynamism in the lineal and 
angular relationships of architec- 
tural and natural structures; for 
contrast, In weights and durability 
of opposing stone against flowers 
and other flora; for interest, In the 
modern . hieroglyphics of mural 
graffiti. He helps change our visual 
perceptions by drawing us close 
to a wall allowing us to dwell on 
the "abstract" random composi- 
tion of graffiti or juxtaposes the 
same staircase at slightly different 
angles encouraging us to slow 
down end drink in the image rather 
than skim over the surface and 
dismiss It. 

The symmetry of a mall box 
sandwiched In a wall ia compared 
photographically with a ahop door- 
way also sandwiched In a wall and. 


Intensification. This type of poetic 
theatre allows for a more eco- 
nomic treatment and contribute 
greatly to liberating the theatre 
from the stagnation of elaborate 
naturalism. 

Unlike conventional theatre, 
which deala only with external 
reality, the Theatre of the Absurd 
seeks to reproduce concretely the 
inner world of human dreams, fan- 
tasies, feare and desires. "End- 
game" Beckett's second piece af- 
ter "Welting for Qogdot' is a fur- 
ther exposure of the human condi- 
tion, of fears and loneliness, isola- 
tion and physical incapacitation 
and above all of the futility of 
man's existence and his inability 
to escape the "nightmare" of liv- 
ing In his body. 

Centred around the blind Hamm 
and his companion Clov who Is 


Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Cornet 
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One of Delaborde'e works 

thus In an endless variety of 
"images" he encourages us to 
"see" more than the object. As the 
"hand of man" Is left Indelibly on a 
wall bo the "hand of man" and his 
creations la left Indelibly on the 
land. 

But Delaborde never lets us see 
the whole structure, only Its parts, 
so we do hot see the pyramid, 
only the pattern of Its atones, 
never the house only the jumble of 
lines of construction piles, never a 
building only a window whloh re- 



‘Apocalypse Now’ 1 

A horrific journey into the 
heart of darkness 

“I have seen the horror ... horror has a face. This lionioi 
many quotable quotations from the film "Apocalypu Now” 
a quotation that might as well describe tne •xpsrlinca oi 
watching the film Itself. It Is also a quotation that aunt » 
the subject of the film and puts the concept behind It mb 
a nutshell. 

‘Apocalypse Now’ (last week's remarkable presentation 
on Jordan Television's second channel) Is certainly onoof 
the best and most Important films of the sevsntlei that dm 
realistically with the Vietnam war. Directed by Frenoli Fold 
Coppola tne film ia not only a distinguished work of vlsuil 
artistry but also a work of deep Insight and great audacity, 

The film Is much more than Its simple summary Hut 
says,' "A Vietnam captain la Instructed to eliminate i col- 
onel who has retired to the hills and Is fighting hli own 
war." The captain ia Willard (Martin Sheen), a battle -worry 
officer who le sent by the American army on a Mont mk- 
slon Into the Camboalan Jungle to "terminate with sxtnni 
prejudice" (that Is, assassinate) a once heroic but now dan- 
gerously demented colonel named Kurts (Marlon Brando)— 
a maan who has reached his breaking point due to all l to 
horror he has seen in war and Is now laying his own niJee 
and living In his own hell, a self created Inferno, that Cop- 
pola visualizes with the wildest imagination and grestm 
power of Dante himself, (It Is perhaps noteworthy that. Cop- 
pola's directorial debut was with a horror m 
called "Dementia."). 

Captain Willard's river Journey by patrol boat Into th# 
war-plagued Jungle Is also a journey Into his inner nMi 
one terrible, and violent Incident after another Wllterf 
cornea to share and understand the ‘madness 1 that In mm 
the world and that has turned Kurts Into an obasesied lun* 
tic fighting his own wars. In the end hia Identification wfln 
him Is almost complete. 

In visually stunning sequences that are expertly photo- 
graphed the film moves from one combat aotne to anoja- 
portraying the confusion, the fear and cold-blooded migr 
ores and plunging us Into the nightmarish heart of paitii- 
a living hell, a horrific journey Into the heart of darkneea. 

Actually Joseph Conrad's novel ‘The Heart ofDarkniwJ* 
the main eouroe on whloh the script of the film le JJJJJ 
written by Coppola himself with John Mlllus. In vjfJJJ. 
directing and aleo producing the film (a production of ijm 
u mental stature end enormous cost) Coppola uses ins »» 
nam War aa a central metaphor for his vlalon of war « 
demonlo voyage down the deepest pit of hell from wn«nw 
man can possibly emerge unchanged or unscourgeo. 

When Willard finally reaches the end of hla Jouro 
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tift-to-rlght: Tony Roussel, Pierre Forsans and 
id Laquary speaking at a press conference for Kouros 


Ito world famous Kouros per- 
is created by Yvee Saint 
not, celebrated the arrival of 
i foures-sponsored plane to 
roniMsweek, which Is partlci- 
fy In the Paris-Peking-Paria 
tdy, the largest of Its kind In 
eNtlory of light aviation. Mr 
Kudhud, Yvea Saint 
it 8gent In Jordan held a 
Ion Monday at Plaza Hotel 
honour of the Kouros plane 
III 

Ito three-man Cessna 310 air- 
screw, who moved from ninth 
ittwd place by the end of the 
pnan leg of the race, attended 
p reception and talked aboutthe 
tangos and excitements asso- 
rt with this unique race. The 
m crew are Captain Tony 
■Ml, 40, co-pllot Renaud La- 
h. 38, and flight repor- 
and public relations 
» Pierre Forsans, 40, 

Jf PhUUpa Pourllle, export 
Director of "ParfumB 
» Saint Laurent" and Mr Da- 

5*8* D ® GBf y> d,r »ctor 
^9 Middle East Bector were 
the reception and 

SVanT and th0 j0r0da ' 

'• • • • 

fcwwacfor of Belgium and 
'^Vanslha gave a dinner 
P r0 8ent were 
jS® 1 'Participants In the 
arla air race. Spirit 
.Captain Patrick 
S.®J Jean de Bro- 
m Also present despite the 
. van were ambassador and 

wnSL N ?? hl * hlb, « Miss 
JV uarnnaah, neurosurgeon 
^khpureandhle wife, Un- 
Jordan Dean of 
Mrs Hanl Saleh, 
Dr and Mrs 
j ounl, and other guests, 

aft ®ramost 
gj ;“m» wlfh. thslr host and 

L |. •* » * f ■■ | 

Ambassador Mr Eml- 
C^siVallewklSalk 
stage 

I'? w, from Plaia 

«S?r ay ^ lth,ntt, e 

tfi tf is SHf- 0 ? r ' nad 

^fe ,orC9reof 


norary president of the organiza- 
tion will pay tribute to those who 
have made a special contribution 
to art In Jordan. 


M odld J!Ke tb thank 
MX^r-hls kind . 
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'KJWJlie Royal Cultg-J 
.30 March, 

Jordan, 
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reception for Alain McNamara, 
who came to Jordan for a busi- 
ness visit, Alain Is an ex-director 
of Amideaat in Jordan. 

Seventy people attended the 
reception, among the attendance 
were Don Meyer, first secretary 
of the American Embassy and 
Barbara Good, Cultural affairs of- 
ficer. Mr and Mrs Abu Khalil ow- 
ner of the China Restaurant, 
Basma and Naasar El Lawzl, 
Hanna Nasser, director of Belr 
Zeit University and Khaled Bltar 

From Amldeast Joanne and Ni- 
cola BahoJ, Joseph Najjar, D 
Kattan, Baaem ana Lina Khatib, 


Photo by Frida Mdanat 


and Farah and Maher^sfahanL* Star of the show! 


Alan promised to visit Jordan 
on the FaJI of 1987 with hie wife 
Kathy, but on a private visit. 

Alain Js going to continue his 
business trip to Syria and then to 
the US where he Is working In the 
headquarters of Amldeast of 
Washington. Bon Voyage Alain 


• To honour participants in the 
Parte-Peklng-Parte air race, Italian 
Ambassador and Mrs Luigi Ama- 
duzzi gave a reception In which 
locals met with race organizer 
Bernard Lamy and his extremely 
active family, who are deeply in- 
volved In the race. Ambassadors 
of the countries represented by 
the race teams were there, along 
with local media. Ambassador Pa- 
trick Leclercq and Marie Alice, 
Lima Nabll, Glanna and Mun- 
ther Kellanl, Yola Qattan, Am- 
bassador and Mrs Guido Van- 
slna, Samira Kawar, Randa and 
Adnan Gharalbeh, Kamel and 
Wadad Kawar, the Guido Cerbo- 
nls, and ambassador Amaduzzl's 
two slaters end a friend visiting . 
from Italy all had lively discussions 
with the visiting teams. 

All were In high spirits after the 
press conference held at the Holi- 
day Inn that afternoon and pre- 
sided over by Bernard Lamy. 
sponsor Ghalth Phraon and II 
Messagero representative at the 
race Fablo Isman. The winning 
team on Ihe Bombay-Amman leg 
was, that of Mammouth Microjet, 
captained by Raymond Michel 
with co-pllot Reml Grasset. Sec- 
ond place went to Italia Wings, 
with Claudio Soro and Mauro 
Mason and third was won by De- 
lta Igleslaa and Jean -Claude de 
Lasses In Manpower. All were 
there to talk of their adventures, 
mishaps and high points. 

• * * • 

• The American Women of Am- 
man held an Interesting lecture 
last week at the home ol Mrs, 
Gltte Frolloh. who Incidents, is 
not Amerloan out Danish. Their gu- 
est speaker was visiting US 
poetess and lecturer In English 
Mrs, Joann El Fayoumy. During 
the hour-long talk, Mrs, El Fay- 
oumy spoke to the women on 
creative writing, poetry and the in- 
herent truth of the poet. She read 
poetry from some of America s 
leading bards and then a little 
shyly reoited some of her own 
works. Including several pieces 
She had written whilst in Amman. 
Sq taken by orie.of Mrs El Fayou- 

• my. 'a works was a young member 
, of the' audience, that she re- 
' quested a photocopy. ... 

•!/ Mrs frolloh provided a aumptu-; 

■ ous banish afternoon tea for the 
l: . grtiup, who literally hummed. with 
praise;- for 1 her culinary skills. 

. Amongst thbse who enjoyed the 
:. afternoon were Mrs 9andra Ha* 
ded, Mrs Z*ln N»bdr and -Mg 

Arawa Armary.' Hopefully. Mrs El 

• ‘ Ffayourhy might be persuaded to 
i_ publish eorpe pf her works . In Jor- 
\ dan' before she leavea. 

. • janln* El-Tal , the, Amldeast. 
•j Jordan Dlreotor held a reunion 


• JA Murphy, a popular figure to 
many Jordanians and members of 
foreign communities in Jordan will 
be missed In future sooial occa- 
sions aa he left Jordan for good 
last Monday. JA has spent 6 years 
In Jordan assigned aa Country 
Representative Assistant for 
Catholic Relief Services (CRS). 

Through his post, JA was able 
to render great services to the 
people of Jordan in the field of so- 
cial development and extend help 
to disadvantaged people in rural 
areas. 

JA left first for England for 
course work, which will take him 
some time before he heads baok 
home to the United States, where 
he will be reassigned by CRS main 
office In New York. 

A farewell reception was held 
for Mr Murphy at the Marriott 
Hotel on Saturday hosted by Sla- 
ter Leona Donahue, Country 
Representative of CRS/Jordan. 

A large crowd of JA'a friends, 
acquaintances and offloials were 
there to say goodbye. Among 
those present were Mr A Mrs 
Gary Harman, Canadian Am- 
bassador to Jordan, Mr MA War- 
dam, undersecretary of the Minis- 
try or Sooial Development, Bishop 
Salim Ssyegh and Monslgnor 
Ra'ouf Najjar along with all staff 
members or CRS. 

JA said he felt sad that he was 


THOSE ATTENDING the air-show, which look place at the 
old Marka airport on Monday, were not only attracted by 
the exciting acrobatic manoeuvres of the Royal Falcons and 
the presence of the participants In the Parls-Peking-Parla 
air race, but also by the ubiquitous baby Princess Raya 
Al-Husseln, who was accompanied by her parents, Their 
Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noor and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. 

Princess Raya who had recently celebrated her first birth- 
day, won the adoration of all present as she watched with 
Innocent excitement the manoeuvring aircraft and clapped 
enthusiastically lor the performing Royal Jordanian folk 
troupe. It was no wonder that photographers found In the 
young princess, a more interesting subject for photography 
as she pushed her carriage and sometimes tripped distract- 
ing the attention of the audience from the half-loops, full- 
loops and hammerhead formations displayed by the Royal 
Falcons. Coming from a family of seasoned aviators, It was 
no wonder that Princess Raya acted naturally around air- 
planes and its pilots. 



At the farewell reception: JA tyurphy talking to Mrs David 
Latta, wife of British Council Representative. In the back- 
ground are Dick Johnson, USAID, and Michael Ryan, EEC. 


leaving Jordan where he will be 
leaving many good friends and 
memories behind, 

Mr Murphy will always be 


remembered aa a sincere and 
co-operative person who at the 
same time was known for never 
being at a loss for hla good sense 
of humor. . 


Fascinating ‘Aida’ 


By Jane Daly 

TAKE A trip to the land of the 
Pharoaha these days and you 
will not fall to notice that the 
country 1 la In the grip of 'Alda' 
fever. ■ 

A recently discovered tomb 
in the City of the Dead has 
paled Into Insignificance beside 
the earthly festival, of the Gods 
soon ta take place on the op- 
posite bank. And Luxor Itself, a 
small place by any standard, is ; . 
awaiting the deluge with a self 
satisfied expebtancy.aa though 
It had. Just pulled off a major 
coup. . . 

. Verdi wrote 1 Alda In Luxor — 
but what $ change It must have 
seen since the Tate 18th cen- 
tury. Todays visitors admire the 
floating palaces of Sheraton 
and Hfltori as muoh. as the an- 
cient temples of Karnak and 
Luxor. The Nlte Crutse la mov- 
ing slowly but surely out of the 
‘explorer bracket end Into the 
tell one's frlenda- have done It 
so It must be OK pategory. 

There Is talk that the acepm- 


modatlon availably -In Luxor 
cannot posajbly cope with the 
approach^ onslaught of op- 
era devotees (even, with every 
one of the eighty or so cruise 
boats tied up qlcng the banks 
of the Nile). Enehallah, the lo- 
gistics Will be sorted out before 
the final deadline — early May 
In case you're Interested. . . 

• The performances themsel- 


ves will no doubt be quite 
splendid. No one can help but 
be Impressed by the facade of. 
Luxor temple although It Is a 
shame that France cannot loan 
back the missing obelisk for 
. the event. Somehow, symmetry 
cannot, be restored with the 
elaborate. French'. cldck'whlch 
was accepted In return for the; 
gift! Never mind, the beauty of 
ancient ■ stone against the 
badkdrop of the Nile would ex- 
cite even . the - most ; uriromahtlo 
mind, and the shadows, oast by 
. those pillars and py tons’ awake 
a spirit whloh Is lost amidst ths 
tou r buses' and" souwnfr. sellers 
of the daylight hours. 

. But what of Alda?. Will the 


audience really contain the 
hardcore of the world's opera 
lovers. To 'be Been 1 Ip Luxor 
this Spring Is equivalent to be- 
ing in Cannes during the fes- 
tival or Monte Carlo during the 
Grand Prix. And If anyone gives 
the wrong answer' wnen asked. 
'And where were you during. 

. May, darling? 1 they will no 
doubt be ostracised from so- 
ciety for the rest of the Sum- 
mer, That In intaalf means Alda 1 
will be a success, arid with five 
Concordes flying Into Luxor :alr- 
. port It Is an International :event 
In every sense of the word... .. / 
.• Well, good luck to them) 
\ Tourism has taken: an unheal- 
,thy downturn over . ;the past 
... couple of years and a good 
place of news coverage may, 

' help to revitalise the: dying 
' beast, It. will certainly put Egypt 
firmly back on the cultural map 
again,, and quite honestly q 
. project of such ambition flea-- 
. ... ervas some applause fbr 1 -Imag]- 
■, nation If not iorjpracHcality. '» . 

. So what- can we expept hext 
— Pygmalion Ih Petra per- 
.’haps? '.'- ■ ■ ;-v " • 
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from 28-31 March 1987 


English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:30 Dad's Army: The Cap- 
tain is taken to court for leav- 
ing the lights on. His men 
rehearse to defend him In 
court. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, ''Ob- 
sessive Love”: Linda Forstar Is 
a simple employee in a tourism 
office. She Is lovely and leads a 
life of dreams and day-dreams 
a lot. She loves (Glen) the star 
of a TV series and Images her- 
self very close to him. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Who's The Boss 

* 9:10 Gaza Ghetto, a do- 
cumentary pictured in the Gaza 
strip Illustrating the history of a 
Palestinian family between 
1948-1964, and how the Arab 
houses and villages were des- 
troyed and replaced by Jewish 
settlements. 

* 10:20 Spearfield's Daught- 
er, the last episode: Cleo In her 
capacity as the Editor-In-Chief 
of the Newspaper, publishes 
new information about the 


gang, the latter decide to ass- 
assinate her. 


Monday 


8:30 You Again 
9:10 Remington Steele 
10:20 Simon & Simon 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 J.T.V. presents the 
New Cycle 

* 9:00 Varieties 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Ro- 
mance On The Orient Ex- 
press:" Filmed In Venice, Paris 
and France, Romance On The 
Orient Express Is the love story 
of the year, set aboard the 
world's most famous train. With 
an International cast and a la- 
vish production the story Is 
packed with passion and 
drama. 

Lovely bloude Cheryl Ladd 
stars as successful writer, Uly 
Parker, confronted on the fam- 
ous train by Alex (Stuart Wil- 
son), (he handsome English- 
man with whom she had a brief 
affair some years before. This 
is the emotional story of Lily's 
fight for her pride and future 
happiness. 


French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 6:00 Entree Libre, eps. 21: 
French teaching programme. 

* 6:30 L'Home Et La Terre, A 
documentary programme. 

* 7:00 The News In French 

* 7:15 A Documentary Pro- 
gramme. 

Sunday 

* 5:30 Julian Fontanes: A 
detective telefilm directed by 
Guy Andre Lefrance. 

. * 7:00 The News In French 

* 7:15 Prelude A La Nuit, 
classical music. 

Monday 

* 6:00 L’aube Des Homes, A 
documentary programme about 
prehi8torical. 

* 7:00 The New In French 

* 7:15 Weekly Sports maga- 
zine 


Tuesday 


* 5:30 Theatre, "samedl dl- 
manche" Directed by Yves An- 
dre Hubert Starring: Rosy 
Varte and Georges Geret. 

* 7:00 The News In French 

* 7:15 French Varieties. 







TIFFANI AND TOMATO 


Tiffani and Tomato: a distinguished name in the 
world of fashions, announces the opening of its 
first branch in Jordan on Saturday 28 March 
1967 at 4:00 pm. 



Prince JVIdhammed StreefrAJa^ 
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across 

.^nder, especially 81 

« l «U- read? 

ffutlon! (6). 
jB exchange agent 

luscious stone (4). 

JgtS-orhMlil- 

,53? Si, nee? (41 
JSRdraw (from work) 

« fikg no notice of (01. 
B0i»of spending 7 (5). 
$ UJrleate (8) 


DOWN 

I uw wall on roof or 
bridge CD- 

jlslttr— rose (7J. 

\ Ltnp carried by 
■ torer* (K 

IBB* , , 

II Coardwith explosive 

; abeilT (9). 

13 Rodent kept as pet (7). 
H Spanish princess (7). 

IS Eucalyptus, awkward 
to be up (3-4). 
it a great quantity — to 
settle! (S). 
a Great (5). - 



SOLUTION 




The Most Popular Records 
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In USA 

1. Lean On Ma — Club 
Nouveau 

2. Nothing's Gonna Stop 
Us Now — Starship 

3. Let's Walt A While — 
Janet Jackson 

4. Tonight, Tonight, Tonight 

— Genesis 

5. Mandolin Rain — Bruce 
Hornsby & The Range 

6. Somewhere Out There 

— Linda Ronstadt & James 
Ingram 

7. Come Go With Me — 
Expose 

8. The Final Countdown — 
Europe r 

9. Don't Dream It’s Over 
— ; CroWded House 

10. 1 Knew You Were Wait- 
ing '--t Aretha Franklin & 
George Michael. - 


In UK 


1. Everything I Own-r&fl 

George .. . ^ 

2. Respectable — Mel w 

3. The Great Pretender- 
Freddie Mercury . 

4. I Get The Swe# 
Feeling — Jackie WWj 

6. Stand By Me - Bait 

6 . 9 Moonllghtlng — 

r 7? U LIve It Up — Menial m! 

TsigS Of The Tim®# “ r ; 

P 9. n When A Man U* 1 
Women — sledfl rht 
10. Crush On You 


' . : » 1 • .. . Ki'.j . * • »-*■ * i 


M Vtdmar v R. Teichmann. 

Carlsbad 1S07. Blftck (to play) 


TWIT 




Whtte’a extni rook. H. ohoK 

wWoh r "?moM j ilV» 
common ta tor and writer Dr 
TRrrosch to My 'Telotmmnn 
-blundered. IttKoad-l . . . q* £ 
would have given him ft domi- 
nant position." Was Tarmsch 
right? 


Chess solution 


ajvui 

ipas 

> r<7— iy “i/o f -O^rJT 


The Jerusalem otaf 

Jordan's only 
weekly newspaper , 

Brings facts about the world t? 
Jordan-and facts about Jordan 
. ; the world.. . '■ 

t yailqble}:$yeiy.: Thursday anti thro^^M 

0 :MSrki by it se V ]J 
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wonfl 

5 A 10 8 8 4 3 
5 -10 7 3 

West * 8 7 3 East 

♦ 84 ft g 7 6 3 3 

7 g C* Q J 

v J B 8 6 5 2 0 Q i 

*AQB4 *K10 63 

South 

♦ A Q J 10 9 
.0 £ 9 7 2 
OAK 
A j & 

Dealer West-. Game all 
The story told about this 
deal may be a llttle exagger- 
ated-— I don't knew. North and 
South were the world 
pair oC Bodwell and ^eck- 
stroth, East and West were 
less distinguished. 

Qf ®r art-s? & 

doubled and NortJhWd Too 
Hearts. South chose 3rri 
and North, who had. some- 

& ln SSWS6S.55 

Sla«Sf 

round to south, he redouWed. 

South Of course, meant 
.hU S a punitive measure, 
hit North read It as a flight 
to the minors. «e md Four 

r»«- a-faSd^l 

hU r-anord with a third double 

. SSlmraUSr of hiddtog to* 

taken the experts to - 4NT 

dt We l st d ied a spade, which ran 
, »via niififin Guesa what 

the 0 of hearts— and let 

- sij 

Mjat V r*oMl credit the eniW 
If oiy^ecause one , woufd 

It Js *ftld,;WPn M 


puzzles 
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JEANE DIXON’S 


ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

A phone call puts you In a good mood early today. A project la reach- • 1 
eduled. Engaging In an olflce faud la a no-win proposition. Avoid becom- 
ing Involved in an associate's politics or personal life. Cut spending. 

Learn from paBt mistakes but do not dwell on them. You usually do more 
for others than for yourself. Your true friends remember and repay your 
loyalty and support. Cultivate new friendships. 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Exceptional luck accompanies those who travel for business today. A 
last-minute loan protects your credit rating and brings peace of mina. 
Spend a quiet evening at home relaxing with loved ones. Expect a mixed 
bag at work today. If you approach new taBka without preconceived no- 
tions. you will get better results. The bottom line Improves. A social 
event could set the stage for romance. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Get promisee In writing, even when dealing with frienda. Your fairness 
begins to pay off. A project takes a little longer than you planned, but the 
results are gratifying. Be patient. You can do your career aomo perman- 
ent good today. Widen your circle of contacts and friends by Joining 
community and professional groupB. The news from those at a distance 
demands Immediate action. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Protect your Ideas. Working with those you respect spurs your crea- 
tivity. Salespeople can hurt themselves If they ar ®*®® a 00roaB^e. HWo 
your fears from a loved one; they will prove aroundleBBl Ualen to mate s 
or partner's advice. This loved one has your best Interests at heartl ex- 
tractions abound at work. The situation calls for more aelf-dlsclpllne. 
Meet all deadlines on lime. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

You feel bBtter equipped to handle a difficult task today. Laarn to del- 
egate more responsibility. Develop new strategies. A change 0! re- 
sidence or lifestyle will benefit everyone Involved. Talk out d ] f | fer ®| 1 ^ B 
with mate. Other people will be happy to mate) “nceestone H you ex- 
■ plain your situation. Keep your ears andeyea jould hold 

the key to future financial or career success. Socialize tonight. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Children are a constant source of pride and pleasure. Although a lead - 
' ershlp role fits you perfeotly. certeln people may resent you- Convince 
themwlth deeds, not words. Romance is a aouroeof 
tile Ideas abound. Jot them down for future reference. A »od time, too, 
for self-improvement aollvltlea. Keep 

News from your family boosts your spirits. Telephone or write. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

You are more conscious now of how your personality 
Work harder to cement an important alliance. Diplomacy hejpa dose the 
generation gap. Be willing to listen to those with more experience. Be 
kind to an older person who Is set In his waye.Work yenj ^mpleteby 
yourself will prove more valuable than group efforts. One-on-one rela- 
tionships flourish. Speak your mind. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 
Do not encourage someone to expect too much from you. Study other 
□socle's motives more oarefully. Body language le more revealing 
mere words. Show a loved one how ambitious you are - « 

ness trios Those you want to see may be too busy or out of town. Call a 
i EmSy Mrterence If spending Ib getting out of hand. Loved one aharea 
a wonderful secret. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 Novembar-22 December 

An excellent Jey for reconditioning, refurbishing and tofjanglng. You 
are eager to make ohanges in almoste ve ry^aot^uHl f e . " 

inn Dower Inceases. Get together with e good friend tonight, someone 
glves°you valuable Inside Information. Devote more Jkne to ' 
home study If you want to. Increase your earning power. Change your 
dating habits If romanoe Is not to your liking. 

i CAPRICORN — 22 December-19 January 

i An excellent day for seeking loans ami exparimenllng. Do nj be 
afraid to make a small wager. Someone from your 
□Icture giving you second thoughts about a current relatloneWp. You 
find new ways to makB money and work at home. A computer could pay 
'• fo r itself. Your chances of getting to see an Influential person are exce- 
lent. Telephone Important contacts. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 
nthara are not opposing you. Check out rumours If they bother you. 


fonhlnnnhlv will bOOSt yOUT SBH-COmwanBe. -***■?■, 

ness deal 1b a brilliant stroke of luck. Entertaining will boost your social 
standing. Keep a cloee aye on costs. 

PISCES — 19 Fabruary-20 March 

filial experts before making Inveatmenta,. Jointly owned funds de- 
mand extra care. Be honest If you have neglected someone. 

ruin WEEK’S CHILD has a spatial talent for. sizing up people and , 
n ^hi» S h araat 1 asset In both the classroom and the board: 
SSJSSJIM ISrtS iSSlSra^fci ■««■- Be aware that 

thSSabores easily a S will go through many phaaes. ^hlylmagl- 
natlve he would exoal at writing child ren'e atprleB or ^a^ngolvlckan a 
TV programmes. He is an 1 excellent host and considerate Quest. 
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Floklore Museum: Jewelry end coa- 
lumaB over 100 years old. Also mosaics 
from Madaba and Jaraah (4th to 18th 
centuries). The Roman Theaire, Amman. 
'Opening hours: 90:00 am. - 6 p.m. 
Year-round. Tel. 661780. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: Hae 
an excellent collecllon of the antiquities 
ol Jordan. Jabal AI Qai'a (Citadel HHI|. 
Opening hours: BOO a.m.-5.00 p.m. (Fri- 
day a and official hnidays 10.00 a.m. to 
4.00 p.m.) Closed Tuesdays. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
colleclion of paintlnga, ceramica. and 
sculptures by contemporary Islamic art- 
ists from most of the Muslim countries 
and a collection of paintlnga by i9th 
Century orientalist artists. Muntazah, 
Jabal Luweibdah. Opening hours: 10.00 
a m. - 1 30 p.m. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pm. Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 6301 28. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Museum): 
Collection of military memorabilia dating 
from ihe Arab Revolt of 1918. Sports 
Clly. Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
a.m. -4.00 p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tal. 
664240. 


Exhibitions 

Petra Bank Art Gallery presents a painting exhi- 
bition of works by Contemporary Arab artists. 
From 30 March to 9 April. 

The French Cultural Centre presents "Eye & 
Ear" a photographic exposition. Ends 27 March- 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a photogra- 
phic exhibition, "The Rome Project." Ends 29 
March. 


The Royal Cultural Centre presents the Unesco 
Roving Exhibition for Islamic Arts. Opens on 29 
March and runs until 7 April. 

Lectures 

Three lectures on German architecture and plan- 
ning and building In developing countries will be 
delivered bv Dr Arnold Koernte. 28 March, 1 1 am 


at the Dept, of Architecture, Jordan University, 28 
March, 6 pm at the Jordan Association of En- 
gineers and Monday 28 March, 1 1 am at Dept, of 
Architecture, Jordan University. For more Informa- 
tion contact Goethe Institute. 

Films 

American Centre presents ^Private Benjamin," 
30 March at 7 pm. Starring Goldie Hawn and Rob- 
ert Webber. 

French Cultural Centre presents a video film on 
aviation simulators. March 30 at 4 pm. 

The British Council presents "Caught on a 
Train," March 30 & 31 at 7:30 pm Starring Peggy 
Ashcroft, Michael Kitchen and Wendy Raebeck. 


SI. Joaeph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman. Tel. 024590 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabal Luweibdah, Tel. 837440. 

Da la Salle Church (Reman Catholic ) 
Jabal Hussein. Tel. 681757. 

Terraaanta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. mass in Italian langu- 
age. meet every Saturday at 5-30 p.m. 
Tel. 622388 

Church of the AnnunclalEon (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdali. Tel. 623641. 

Anglican Church (Church of the 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman. Tel. 676906- 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashralieh. 
Tel. 771331. 

Armen I na Orthodox Church Ashraffah, 
Tel. 776261 

SI. Ephraim Church. (Syrian Orthodox) 
Aahralieh, Tel. 771751. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meela at Southern 
Baptist School in Shmeisani. Tel. 
077534. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church Jabal 
Amman. Bth Circle, (Rev. N. Smlr), Tel. 
81 1296. 


Canada 

Ottawa _ 

Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus — - 

Nicosia , 

Czechoslovakia 


613 

— 66 

- 357 " 
21 

— 42 


Denmark — - — 

Copenhagen (Inner) .. 

45 

Companhegen (outer) 
Ecuador 

593 


Germany WFRG) 


Athana/plranue 


Banglora 

New Delhi 

Bombay .... 


And all oltleB with area codes begln- 
ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7 & 8. 

Indonesia — 52 

Jakarta 21 


Monterldao - 

USA 

New York — 
Washington . 

Venezuela ■ 

Caracas — — 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade — 


2 

- 1 

212/718 

202 

68 

* 

ii 


ii: 


Algerian .841271/2 

,Arab Republic ol Yemen 642381/2 

Australian — . 673246/7 

Austrian — 644636 

Austrian Embassy/ com martial 
section : 674760/674852 


Bahraini 

Belgian , — , — 
Brazilian — 

Bulgarian 
Canadian — 

.Chadian 

Chilian 


— - 664146 

: 676683 

642169/842183 

638388 

866124 

* 642738 

— 861336 


Cyprus Honorary Consulate 642653 

Czechoslovakian - — 665105/8 

Danleh Consulate General, 622324' 
; Finish Consulate (Visas) ■ ' 623443 


French — — 
.GeAnftnn — 
German D.R. 

Greek „ — - 
Hungarian •„ 
’ Indian — v— 
Iraqi — : — 

llplfah . 
Japanese ~ 

Yugoslavian 

Kuwaiti 

Libyan- - — r 

Lebandse — 
Moroccan _ 


: 641273/4 

— ^ : 841351 

819351/2 

872331 

674916 

— . 637268 
~ — - 639331/2 

— 638185 

- — — 842466/7 
■ 685107 
— 675136/6 
. — _ 060118 
— * — :—641381 
— 641451/ 2 


Netherlands Consulate General . ' 
r f ., ‘ — - 637967/626166 

North Korean - ■ 666349 

Norwegian Consulate ^ 637164 

Pakistani ^ 622787 

paopiefa HSpubllc ol phlna 666139 


{WHpptne*:^ 

PoUah -i-u: ; .k- 637163. ' 

Oalar. — 644331/2 ' 

Romanian ^ — — 663161 • 

saudr Arabian'- — — — - — 814164 
South Korean 660745/8 ■; 

S^nl.sh;' ^- -; ^ — vw- t'- -, -- 6221 40 m **• 

Sudanese . a . - ■ : . / . j 644261 /2 

ayvedlah 1 ; 6591 77/9 ■ 
Swiss. 844416 '' 

gyrian.rv----- -v„ i 64 1076 “. ;• • 
Tunfelah —xc- 674307 /B • - 
/Turkish: — . , ,. L . -,i : , 641251. ' 
J Unflsd Arab Emirates ..--644366 ' 
UnHed KIngdoip: — J- : 64-126T •• ' s 
United Slates, ol America. ? 644371 . 

. USSR 1 — — h ..'641 1 56 

OeKfgaUo|t r 6f the EEOil- * 66819 1 ’ 

UNDP 668171/7 '.-f 

UNRWA 669194/6 
Par-East CoYrtmerdal * : ; ; : / s : . 

M’a^sn) 671530-! • ? 

' 029571.= -s 

'of JSrl,L l ahKii v'- ‘646312 : 


Arab Air Cargo : — — 

Aeroflot — 

Air France — B 

Air India : 

Air Lanka — _ — 6. 

Alitalia 

American Airline — . 

Arab Winqe — 

Austrian Airline 


-L- 874191/95 
641610 


— U — 676888-9 
656377/651799 

625203 

— rr> — 669068 
89 4484 


637380/067028 

Balkan Airlines 685909 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlways . . 5621 1 1 

Cathay Paclllc : 624363 

Chlnssa Airlines 

i- 8 87360/ 867028 
. Egypt Air — J — - — 830011 
Emirates Airlines 

• 682141/67B321 

Quit Air , — 653806/653613 

Hungarian Airlines — 839295 

. JbeHa — — ; — . 637.827/844036 

Iraql'AIrwaya 628596/828598 

Japan Air Linas .• 83067 b 

■ K.L.M.. — 622175 

Korean Airlines —676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airways — — 830144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 643831/2 

. Lufthansa J. — ■ - ■' ' ■ 641305 
Mqlayslsn Airline- 

- ^-^- 639576/683446 | 

M.pA. -, 636104 

Olympia-^— 630126/638433 
. Pakistan intarpat tonal, .;. . • 

Airlines — — ft, 625981' 

' -Philippine Airlines — ^ ....-670155 
Polish Alrllnaa _ — — _i__ 625981 
Qantaa 641430/655447 

■ Romania Airlines 

^ 637380/807028 
.Sobers Batgiati.Aldlrtas , , 

' ■ ~r r~-' ■ -• 078 888-9 

.^audla {Ui-j..: 639333 

,8qa ndlnsy Ian Airlines I . 

_4^87 8 177/876186 
/ Sudan Atrtl nea B02 f t 1 

v‘Swla f Alr.(0.8.(trr^v • /v-'- '* 

SWfW Air . J 62BB31 

Svrtkn A(r,- 522 1 47-, : 
Thai Airways : 604649 /837,19a. 1 . 

;T/ana-MadllertaniBsh. r -'i:v., ' 

Traps Wofld.Alrl 

22324/9', 
.80401.1 ! -’ 


Kuala Lumpur 


Mexico City 
Morocco _ 


Phlllpplnea 


Barcelona 


V Marbelto 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorste 891228 

Amman Clvlt Defence 198,199 

Civil Defence Irbld 

— 271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwalameh 

770733 

Civil Delanos Dair Alla 67306 

Ambulance 193,776111 

Amman downtown flro brldgado 


First aid 630341 

Blood Bank . — 778303 

Civil Defence reaoue 661111 

Rro headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,621111,837777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 898390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

838381/4,024881 

Municipal water complaints - 

— 771125/8 

Queen Alla |nll. Airport 
(08)63330/60. 

HOSPITALS 

Hussain Medical Centre 

■Jj-i — — 813813/32 

KKalidl Maternity, J. Amh. 

— ^ 644281/6 

Aklleh Maternity, J, Amn. 

■i~— p— ' — ^ — ; 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity 624362 

Malhaa, J, Amman , — ; — — 638140. 
Palestine, Shmeisani — -• 664171/4 

Shmk|sBnl Hospital — : 689131 

.University Hospital — 846B45 

Al-Muaeher Hospital: - 867227/0 

The Islamic, Abdali^.. 688127/37 

Al-Atill; Abdali — ^ 1— , 664104/6 

-i- 1 7771Q1/3 

77811 i/26 
691.811/16 
502240/80 


Italian. AI>Muha|raen 
At-Biashlr, J; Ashralieh 


-Army, Marks 


















































